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Electrically operated — positive in action in 
any kind of weather — Ilg Power Roof Ven- 
tilators provide efficient ventilation for one, 
two or three story buildings. 

















For the office nothing is so 
important as an Iig Electri 
Ventilator to insure f 
fresh, invigorating at 
phere. It encourages a better 
day’s work, summer or winter. 


In paint shops and industrial 

plants where lacquer spraying 

is done, it is advisable to use 

one or more Ilg Electric Ven- 

tilators to maintain a health. 
ful atmosphere. 








Any bad air condition can be 
easily and economically cor- 
rected with Ilg Electric Ven- 
tilation. Here is an example 
of an Ilg Fan removing fumes, 
steams, dampness, etc. 






Corrects Bad 
Atir Conditions 


iia a better day’s work among your employees 
by providing correct ventilation with an Ilg Electric Venti- 
lator. It brings quick relief to industrial “hot spots” — removes 
objectionable odors, fumes or gases, and makes any office or store 
an inviting place in which to work. The cost of operating an Ilg 


FOR OFFICES, STORES, FACTORIES, = ‘ : 
HOMES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, RES- Electric Ventilator is only a few cents a day. It’s the only one 


TAURANTS, THEATRES, ETC., ETC. - . x 
made with a fully enclosed, self-cooled motor. It’s painted green. 


Sign and mail the coupon for free 32-page illustrated book. 


Ilg Electric Ventilating Co. c:>O:U:P:+O°:N 


. ic Without obligation send me your 32-page, illustrated book. 
2847 No. Crawford Ave Chicago, Hl. I am interested in correct ventilation as applied to the subject 
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The Finishing Touch 


Chum can spoil an otherwise perfect appearance. 


Your tires are your car’s shoes. Complete the beauty and swank of 
your car with LEE Super De Luxe tires, and the finishing touch is added. 


Underneath the classical design of this Super lies a strength which we 
firmly believe has never before been built into a tire. For as long as the 
average Owner drives his car, this LEE Super will carry him the whole 
distance, leaving plenty to spare. , 

Greater safety against side slips and skidding is provided in the deep 
cut, years-lasting, all-season tread. What appears to be merely a pat- 
tern is actually an engineering triumph. Every inch of the tread is 
scientifically designed to give maximum safety to your passengers, 
and to minimize punctures. 

8 Ply side walls processed from special combed cord fabric as only 
LEE of Conshohocken does it, assure a riding comfort not equalled even 
by lighter balloons. 

Safety, mileage and comfort are three outstanding virtues, but above 
all, perhaps, is the continuous, uninterrupted, trouble-free service 
which these LEE Supers assure. 

Tire wear in summer is at least double per thousand miles because of 
hot roads, so it is evident that smooth treads now will mean worthless 
and dangerous tires soon. 

Therefore, equip your car—new or old—NOW—with these Super- 
LEEtive tires, ahd forget tire troubles. 

LEE dealers will make you a fair allowance for your present tires, so there 
seems no reason for delay. 


GENERAL OFFICES: CONSHOHOCKEN, PA., U.S.A. 
Factories: CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. and YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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Clip the coupon 
Jor] shaves as Cool as 


... Arctic 


Cre clip of the shears and you’re 


free for life from the stings of 
therazor. Forassoon as you get these 
7 cool Ingram shaves you’ll know 


that a new shaving sensation has 
come to townand to your bathroom. 


For Ingram’s is cool... cool... 
COOL ... COOL! It’s different. 


It’s unique. It brings an amazing 
new comfort to the faces of all men 
who lather up with it—and it keeps 


your face in comfort long after the 
shave is done! 


Never mind your Whiskers, 
think about your Face! 
No lotions need apply when In- 
gram’s is foaming on your 
face— because it has three 
special healing and cool- 
ing ingredients which 
tighten and tone the skin 

while you shave. 


INGRAMS 


GHAVING CREAM 


“Never mind your Whiskers, 
think about your Face’’ 
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Breezes / 








SURE, PLE 
TAKE THOSE 
7 Coo. SHAVES 


* 







And with Ingram’s you can shave 
closer. Your skin is in better con- 
dition to “take” the razor. You get 
through the job with comfort and 
dispatch. 


Don't let two minutes’ trouble sep- 
arate you from a lifetime’s happi- 
ness of solid shaving comfort. That 
little coupon just below brings you 
seven glorious, cool morning send- 
offs. Our sample is no beauty to look 
at but it’s the most powerful per- 
suader and the greatest gatherer 
of friends any company ever had! 

Don’t fail to try Ingram’s. Your 
face will be grateful all your life! 
Clip the coupon! Do it now! 


COOL SHAVES 
FREE 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. D-59 
110 Washington St., New York 









I'd like to try seven cool Ingram shaves. 


Name_ 


Addres f 
City 
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“og ah ’ y? ” 

Small-Town Lawyer’s Wife. 

Sirs: 

| enjoy Time immensely and I think you im. 
prove every week. But in the article on Mrs. 
Hoover in the last number, where you say, 
“The small-town lawyer’s wife has been suc- 
ceeded by the cosmopolite’s wife,’ you seem to 
depreciate Mrs. Coolidge. When have we ever 
had a more gracious lady in the White House. 
or one more universally beloved throughout the 
land? I, too, admire Mrs. Hoover, but I never 
did like the cry, “The King is dead! Long 
live the King!” 

ANNAH M. FLETCHER 

Washington, D. C. 

TIME certainly meant no depreciation of 
gracious Mrs. Coolidge. The distinction 
drawn was purely one in kind, not degree, 
of charm.—Epb. 


Chocolates 
Sirs: 

I am an original subscriber to Time having 
read your magazine ever since the first copy 
was issued. 

I also happen to be a manufacturer of choco- 
lates and I feel compelled to call your attention 
to an article in the May 13 issue in the Mis- 
cellany column: 

“Chocolates 

“In Rochester, N. Y., one William Collins, 
4, ate 90 chocolate-coated laxative pills, died 
in convulsions.” 

This item smacks of yellow journalism as one 
who did not read it carefully would infer that 
a four-year-old child had died in convulsions 
from eating chocolates. Careful reading of the 
article shows however that it was not in any 
sense candy but laxative pills that caused the 
convulsions. 

It would have been much fairer for you to 
have headed this under its proper descriptive 
caption rather than taking a slam at chocolates. 
It is all right for you to be original in your 
headings but please don’t stray from the truth. 

E. F. Gripes 
Treasurer 

Samoset Chocolates Co. 

Boston, Mass. 

Let Chocolate-Maker Gibbs not worry 
TimeE-readers, alert, would not.miss the 
point, so enticing is chocolate, laxative pills 
covered with it had best be kept out of 


the reach of babes.—Ep. 
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lates. HE best salesmen of Ethyl Gasoline are 
your . . . 
th. the people who use it in their cars. 
” Thousands of them, telling their friends 
ire 
about it, have helped to make Ethyl one of 
ina the most extraordinary successes in auto- 
s the motive history. 
» pills . , ; — ; 
ea Ethylisgood gasoline plusa vital ingredient 
—Fthyl fluid. This anti-knock compound 
— was developed after years of research by 
automotive science to make gasoline a more 
efficient automobile fuel. It brings out of 
: : Aer any car an added power impossible to bites 
2500 HE knows the thrill of riding igh : I a I SHE will find that Ethyl means 
wap with Ethyl—the kick of taking obtain with ordinary gasoline. quicker pick-up, more power, 
79. hills without shifting and So greatly does Ethyl fluid improve the better control and added assur- 
having full power when he ey a ee ae ‘ ance of safety, greater comfort 
; : iain gasoline with which it is mixed that leading he tee 
rd S. needs it most, ; Sips oe . : 2 and pleasure in motoring, 
Weiss. * oil companies in the United States, Canada 
Niven ‘ ; s z 
la and Great Britain add it to their gasoline 
oe to make Ethyl Gasoline. You will find it on 
roe sale, now, wherever you drive. Start riding 
s and e 
phon with Ethyl today. 
V York ‘ ~ e e 
. Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 25 Broad- 
S. and yr r a a) 
merica, way, New York; 56 Church Street, Toronto; 
Copies 36 Queen Anne’s Gate, London. 
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---\IN YoUR TRUNK 


YoUR PICTURE ALBUM 
AND YoUR HEART -- 





ISIT India’s Bazears . . . buy 
brass bowls by the pound. 


Let venders tempt you with 
meat balls hot with tabasco. 


See Ceylon... where orchids 
grow wild over stucco walls... 
and Singalese braves sport mod- 
ern ““bobs’’. Go to Macao from 
Hongkong... take a whirl at fan- 


tan in this Monte Carlo of the 
Orient. Gaze at Peking’s Jade 
Buddha. .. and the marble ter- 


races of the Altar of Heaven. 
140 glorious days! 33 strange 
lands! And the incomparable 
luxury of the 


RESOLUTE::: 


on its experienced 7th Around 
the World Cruise. You sail east- 
ward from New York January | 


6th,1930 . . . on this | 


The? hnage of Your Dreams | 


arriving in every country at the | 
ideal season. | 


Over 38,000 miles and a re- 
markable program of shore ex- 
cursions included in the rates— 


$2000 and up. 


Write for descriptive literature. 








Hamburs-American 





39 Broadway New York 
Branches in Boston—Chicago—Philadelphia 


St. Louis—San Francisco—Los Angeles—Montreal 
Winnipegs—Edmonton—Or Local Tourist Agents 





Juries at 5 p.m. 
Sirs: 

In your issue of May 6, page 18, you say 
regarding the trial of Mary Ware Dennett: 

“John Cowan, one of the jurors, was later 
interviewed by a reporter. He gave the follow- 
ing account of what took place: the first ballot 
was 8-4 for conviction, the second 9-3, the 
third 1o-2. At that point a court attendant 
warned the jurors it was after 5 p. m. A fourth 
ballot was quickly taken: 12-0 ‘guilty.’ ” 

Just to prove that human nature does not 
change, I quote from Pickwick Papers, chapter 
34: 

“If it is near dinner time, the foreman takes 
out ‘his watch when the jury has retired, and 
says, ‘Dear me, gentlemen, ten minutes to five, 
I declare! I dine at 5, gentlemen.’ ‘So do I, 
says everybody else, except two men who ought 
to have dined at three, and seem more than 
half disposed to stand out in consequence. The 
foreman smiles, and puts up his watch: ‘Well, 
gentlemen, what do we say, plaintiff or de- 
fendant, gentlemen? I rather think, so far as 
I am concerned, gentlemen,—I say, I rather 
think—but don’t let that influence you—I 
rather think the plaintiff's the man.’ And the 
verdict was unanimous for the plaintiff.” 

C. P. CONNOLLY 

East Orange, N. J. 


A 
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Mentor Lamb 
Sirs: 

Lamb’s Will—Lamb’s Gift to a Race. 

Not least of the inestimable worth and serv- 
ice Doctor Daniel Smith Lamb rendered was 
his teaching of human anatomy at HOWARD 
UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MEDICINE at 
Washington, D. C. 

For 50 years he was mentor of Negro youth. 
His was a glorious contribution. I lament with 
many others his passing. 

J. A. C. Jackson, M. D. 


Charleston, S. C. 
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Life Subscriptions 
Sirs: 

I should be interested to have you quote me 
a “life” subscription to Time. I am 22 years 
old (23 years insurance age), and have an 
expectation of life of some 41 years more. I 
am considered a good risk. Based on your re- 
duction of 40% for the second year subscrip- 
tion ($8 rate), your life subscription, following 
the geometric progression, would not be very 
expensive,—say, possibly $20. However, if you 
charge $60 for a “life”? subscription, the interest 
on this money at 5% would net you $3 a year, 
which is probably not much, if any, less than 
the average publication cost per year per copy. 
While I may not desire to purchase a “life” 
subscription at the present time, I should ap- 
preciate a reply from you in this regard. It 
also occurs to me that it might be a good 
chance to increase your guaranteed circulation 
over a long period of time, if you can get some 
insurance man to go over the statistics with you 
and figure it out on a fair cost basis. 

BIGELOW GREEN 
Boston, Mass. 


Sirs: 

I think you fail to appreciate the calibre 
of most of your subscribers. Has it ever oc- 
curred to you that some of them would prefer 
to take out a life subscription at $100 now 
than be bothered every year about renewing? 


Think it over, Tre. Meanwhile here’s my 
check for $8 for another two years. 
GEORGE P. JENKs 


Germantown, P 


a. 
Sirs: 

If you ever give out Life Subscription Blanks 
please don’t forget me, as yours is the only 
magazine of its type I have found I enjoy from 
cover to cover—reading many things which are 
not only good for me but entertaining. 

(Miss) DAGMAR Epwarps 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Do other Time subscribers want “life” 
subscriptions? If there is sufficient inter- 
est to warrant establishing a life subscrip- 
tion rate, it shall be done forthwith—Ep. 
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Lafayette Junior High 
Sirs: 

I am sure that many close followers of your 
column Aeronautics, which discusses all im- 
portant advances and developments in aviation, 
would be interested in an achievement you have 
heretofore overlooked. Marquis de Lafayette 
Junior High School, at Elizabeth, N. J., is 
pioneering in aeronautic education for boys and 
girls of Junior High School age. 

Merwin Peake, an aviator of considerable 
experience, teaching Science at this school, in- 
augurated an Air Cadet Club, which soon 
became part of the school curriculum. Over 
200 boys belong, and they are taught all phases 
of aviation from engine and construction to the 
theory of navigation. They do not fly, but 
instead, build plane models that do. A stiff 
test in theory and plane building must be passed 
before any of these boys may win his “wings.” 

Principal Edward R. O’Brien, an_ educator 
of vision, has fostered and encouraged the entire 
project. 

This work has been so successful that it has 
been recognized by the Guggenheim Foundation, 
and Kinogram has taken cinema pictures of 
classroom work in aeronautics at this school 
and displayed them all over the country. Many 
schools are beginning to follow this lead in 
every state. 

This new development which was started at 
Marquis de Lafayette Junior High School is not 
only of value as educational training and voca- 
tional guidance, but we believe it is one of the 
best ways of making United States properly 
air-minded. 

Harry H. RicHMAN 

Flizabeth, N. J. 

To Harry H. Richman, all thanks for a 
TirmeE-worthy report.—Eb. 

—<o-——-—- 
Limousines, Lunch 
Sirs: 

I want to correct what seems to me the wrong 
impression, conveyed in your article “Airports” 
on p. 44 of Time, April 29: “But the English 
air lines provide comfortable automobiles be- 
tween airport and metropolis.” 

The Western Air Express, having terminals 
in San Francisco, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, 
and soon to establish a line Eastward to Kansas 
City, provide comfortable limousines for their 
passengers between the airports and the down- 
town business districts. We also, incidentally, 
provide a luncheon for the passengers on the 
plane, all of which is without extra charge. 

I hope some day you will have the oppor- 
tunity of riding on the “Model Airline of the 








There is 
only one 
Newsmagazine 


and the yearly 
subscription 


price is 


ADDRESS 


NAME 


Roy E. Larsen 
CrrcuLaTion MAnacer, Time, INc. 
2500 Prairie Avenue, Cuicaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for 
Time for one year, and send me 


a bill ($5). 





$5 
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: A Stock That Should 


life” 


ne Double in Price 


—Ep. 
O’ September 8, 1928, we featured in our advertising throughout the country a bargain stock 
which we considered would not be overvalued were it to sell 100 points higher. 
your , ; a : 
~ im- At the time recommended this stock was selling at 169. Three and a half months later it sold at 272 
eo exactly 103 points higher than when recommended. 
ayette “ R - — 
J., is We now are featuring a bargain stock in almost exactly the same position. It represents an excep- 
z tionally fine purchase. This security: 
erabdie 
|, in- : 
soon Should double in price. 
ver 
ym Is selling only at 7.8 times 1928 earnings. It earned last year $55 per 
a share. 
passed ‘ - ° e = . . 
gs.” After split-eups is now selling in the low sixties and has instituted a 
jucator ° — 
pa policy of generous extra dividends. 
Dy Book value of this security is considerably greater than the price at 
gation, 
res of which it is quoted. 
school 
hey 4 Is expected to earn this year between $8 and $12 per share on the new 
stock. 
rted at 
| is not . ° ah 
. like In the first quarter of 1929 earnings showed a 254% increase over the 
be first quarter of 1928. 
MAN Is calling its preferred stock for redemption and has almost unlimited 
: areas wherein to develop its selling outlets. 
; fora 
The stock gives unmistakable evidence of important accumulation. 
Is obviously selling at bargain levels and should be bought at once for 
substantial profits. 
e wrong 
irports” : . - : 
English The name of this bargain stock will be sent to you free of charge and without obligation. Also, free 
iles be specimen copies of all our current Stock Market Bulletins which fully discuss the profit and loss pos- 
— sibilities in over 50 different securities. 
Kansas ° P . . 
or their Simply send your name and address and the above mentioned bulletins and the name of the bargain 
hen stock will be sent to you without cost or obligation. Also an interesting book called “MAKING 
on the MONEY IN STOCKS.” Simply Mail the Coupon Below. 
rge. 
> oppor- 
eof the INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU 


a FF 22 & 8... *@ #8 > a ee. |S 





INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU, DIV. 857, AUBURN, NEW YORK 


Kindly send me specimen copies of your 

current Stock Market Bulletins. Also a Name 
copy of “MAKING MONEY IN AOpen 
STCCKS.” This does not obligate me in 


any way. City. Sdiletek 6 eee. 
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“If men cannot see well, they cannot work well. The 
best possible lighting is always a first consideration 
in planning working quarters for our employees.” 


DA, te ~ 


President, The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


ANY executives do not realize that adequate industrial 
lighting is not just a matter of enough light. Modern 
industry is affected nearly as much by glare as it is by gloom. 
Neither is there a single lighting standard. What may be good 
lighting in one plant may produce no results in another. That 
is why the National Lamp Works of General Electric Company 
maintains trained industrial lighting engineers in all parts of 
the country, whose services are at your command, without 
charge. One of these engineers will be glad to make a thorough 
survey of your lighting equipment and submit recommenda- 
tions based on your particular lighting problem. 
They will also—if you desire—arrange for a trial installation 
in whatever part of your plant needs it most. 
Write us for his services and ask for a free copy of the book— 
“Plain Facts About Factory Lighting.” 


NATIONAL LAMP WORKS of GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 


NELA PARK & CLEVELAND 


World,” operated by Western Air Express be- 
tween San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Jutius Kaun, Jr. 
District Passenger Agent 
Western Air Express, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


o— 





“Dick” & “Rich” 
Sirs: 

I note an error in the “Race of Glendons” 
under Sport in your issue of May 6. 

Two years ago Glendon Sr., was not Colum- 
bia’s coach. He was assistant coach and it was 
his son ‘Rich’ who was head coach. 

Glendon coached crews never have raced each 
other in a dual meet until this year—as you 
have stated—but in the 1924 Olympic tryouts, 
Glendon Sr.’s Navy Officers’ crew met and de- 
feated ‘“Rich’s’ midshipmen. Yale, in turn, 
beat the officers’ “Grandfather Eight” by a 
few yards. 

After his successes with the Navy crews of 
1920, ’21 and ’22, “Dick” decided to retire 
and he assisted his son at Annapolis and later 
at Columbia, until “Rich” had_ gotten his 


| “coaching-legs.” From late rowing results it 


is evident that “Rich” now has them. 
SHERMAN R. CLARK 
U.S. S. Humphreys 








| Hatched, Matched, Dispatched 


| Sirs: 


As Original U. S. Buyer—then subscriber— 
now buyer—-mailing this suggestion for what it 
may be worth to your headings— Milestones 
column: 

*Hatched”—Born 

“Matched’’—Married 

“Dispatched’’—Died or killed 


“Scratched’’—Demoted 
*Patched’’—Reconciled 
“Batched’’—Divorced 


“Latched’’—Impounded 
R. Bock 


St. Louis, Mo. 





. 
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| “Ahpah bohleh buot ?” 


| Sirs: 


Assuredly we here in the Hinterland feel 
amply compensated for our rustic, pastoral and 
sylvan solitude by having Roxy’s strains of 
symphony on the dial while, unfolded on an easy 


| porchchair we are viewing the flow of world 


events so amazingly well presented in dashing 
chiaroscuro by Time. 

It seems that once in the dim and distant 
past there lived a sage named Hesiodus, who, 
reflecting upon the vagaries of human nature, 
exclaimed: “The HALF is MORE than the 
WHOLE.” If he was not thinking of Adam 
before Eve was born, he undoubtedly had in 
mind, with prophetic vision, the advent of TIME. 

Young’s* international bank is surely a wow. 
The rest of us plowboys and sons of mechanics 
were trying to figure out just why a private 
American individual was mixing in foreign na- 
tional squabbles in perfect busybody fashion 
when we tumbled to the fact that Young, as a 
G. E. tai-kunt is just the gerant** of his master, 
J. Pierrepont Morgan,++ of private gangplank 
fame. The latter is certain to be found hover- 
ing where dollars are thickest—like buzzards 
over carrion—voild tout. 

Let’s look at this Young scheme. Germany 
offers 50. Allies ask roo. Young says G. will 
give 50 and the A will get 100. Who pays the 
difference? The I. B.*** from profits. Who 
pays the profits? The customers. Who are 
the customers? The bondbuyers. Who are the 
bondbuyers? 

The American straphangers, of course. Where 
bend issues reach into thousands of millions, 
the banking fraternity will whoop it up im 
glee, of course. What if the wary investor 
steers clear of such bonds, having in mind fresh 
cancellations of German bonds 5c per $100? 
There are plenty of estates held in trust and 
plenty of innocent widows and orphans on whom 
the bank’s allotment will be palmed off all over 
the United States. 

So there you are. The proceeds to go at 
once to the creditor’s coffers. If anywne sug- 
gested that America advance a few 109 dollars 





*Owen D. Young. 

{General Electric Tycoon. 

** Avent. 

**Correct spelling J. Pierpont Morgan. 
***International Bank. 
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“FT might well be called Elco harbor,’’ 

say Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Meissner* 
of the harbor in New Rochelle which is 
the home mooring for their Twenty-Six 
during the summer months. Here, secure 
and sheltered, a whole happy family of 
Elcos lies expectantly at anchor. 


The ‘‘Miramar,’’ its owners point out, 
is not only a graceful, seaworthy little 
boat, but a veritable summer home on 
the water. A home in which they can 
cruise at will, drop anchor whenever 
whim may dictate. 


During the week Mr. Meissner com- 
mutes from New York, to find each 
evening on the Miramar'’s friendly decks 
complete escape from the oppression of 
city noise and heat. Mrs. Meissner 
speaks delightedly of the ease of the Elco 
housekeeping. Provisions and ice are 
delivered regularly by boats in the har- 
bor, and the galley equipment is a miracle 
of convenience. A signal to the yacht 
club brings the club launch alongside for 
visits to other boats or to the club. 


Week-end trips to Lloyd’s Harbor and 
to Northport—sometimes to Montauk 
and Block Island—add to the interest of 
life afloat. The Miramar often shelters 
six for these short cruises—four sleeping 
in the cabin and two in the cockpit. For 
supper parties and daytime picnics it can 
comfortably entertain eight. 





These Elco owners are particularly im- 
pressed with the economy their boat 
makes possible. No rent, no taxes, no 
expensive repairs. Plenty of room for 
guests and yet, with the lifting of the 
anchor, the possibility of complete 
privacy at any time. Certainly, Mrs. 
Meissner says, here is an ideal kind of 
summer home! 
7 . + 

The history of every Elco boat is as 
thrillingly individual as the man who 
owns it. For each owner finds in the 
opportunity for independent voyaging a 
constant stimulation and a challenge, and 
each responds in a characteristic way. 


At Port Elco, where we will be glad to 
receive you at any time, you can get 
right aboard a Twenty-Six (or any other 
model on display). Or write to Port Elco 
for Catalog T. 


PORT ELCO (Permanent Exhibit) 
247 Park Ave., at 46th St., New York 


Distributors in Boston, Detroit, Los 
Angeles and Fort Lauderdale. Plant 
and Marine Basin, the Elco Works, 
Bayonne, N. J. 

The Elco Fleet: Twenty-Six, $2,975; 
Veedette, $4,875; Cruisette, $5,950; 
Thirty-Eight, $10,750; Forty-Two, 
$16,500; Fifty, $25,500. 
¥Although this series of advertisements recounts bona fide exe 

persences of Elco owners the names used are fictitious. 








in the form of a loan to Germany, in order to 
enable her to pay off England and France so 
they can build a few more cruisers and sub- 
marines, to be used in an Anglo-French entente 
against the U. S. he’d be put on the rack. 

In Singapore the coolie says, with a shrug: 
“Ahpah bohich buot?” In plain American: 
“What’s the use?” As the Saint-Simonistes 
claim: “Voila Vexploitation de Vhomme par 
Vhomme!” 

A. STREIFF 
Consulting Engineer 
Jackson, Mich. 


Let Satirist Streiff suggest a means, other 
than cancellation, by which international 


debts might be settled without interna- 
tional bankers.—Ep. 


— 





Big Corbett 
Sirs: 
When Time errs, the world demurs but Time 


and old-Trmers profit by the misthinks or mis- 
takes. Let none therefore mistake me for a 


Time naggler in correcting Time’s adequate 
account of Manhattan’s Architectural League 
Exhibition. The small mistake appears in 


Trm_E’s reference to “small’? Harvey Wiley Cor- 
bett, noted for his tall self and tall towers. 
Lofty-spire-and-pediment-building Corbett stands 
well over six feet on the bare foot... . 
ERNEST S. LELAND 

Presbrey-Leland Studios 

Designers & Workers in Stone 

New York City 

Architect Corbett, monumental at 6 fet. 
3 In., overtops even Retired Fisticuffer 


James J. Corbett’s 6 ft. 1 in—Eb. 


ae caren 
Pacific Music 
Sirs: 

Reading Time, April 29, Music, “Spring and 
Summer” brought pleased anticipation. Scanned 
May hurriedly, interested, restraining eagerness 
to skip to June. Astonished there to find no 
reference to San Francisco Summer Symphony 
where San Franciscans eager, vibrant, cool, 8,000 
strong, will enjoy music of Molinari, Goossens, 
also Bruno Walter, Alfred Hertz, Rudolph Ganz 
and Ernest Bloch in city’s great auditorium 
through generous aid to Symphony Association 
of San Francisco’s music-minded supervisors. 

Dismayed also at finding no reference to 
Philharmonic Society of San Mateo with lovely, 
wood-surrounded, awning-shaded outdoor audi- 
torium where these fine conductors and San 
Francisco’s country-leading orchestra (‘The most 
sensitive and best drilled orchestra I have ever 
conducted”) give eight Sunday afternoon con- 
certs under California sunshine. . ; 

Turned from Time. Ruminated. Wondered 
whether Pacific Time was the little, neglected 
child of Father Time. 

Jos. S. THompson 

San Francisco. 

Let Reader Thompson read again TIME, 
April 29, page 48, col. 3, seventh para- 


| graph, which said: “On the Pacific Coast, 





‘music under the stars’ will be heard in the 
Hollywood Bowl under the batons of Di- 
rectors Bernardino Molinari and Eugene 
Goossens.’ —Ep. 


— 
Y 





Advts v. Poverty 
Sirs: 

Just a suggestion for ad writers. The sneer 
at old-fashionedness, or perhaps lack of the 
wherewith, in the advertisement of Hartmann 
trunks brings out in me a strongly antagonistic 
reaction. I wonder how many others feel in- 
clined because of it, as I do, when they buy 
trunks, to get others than Hartmanns. 

A. James McDonaLD 

Before buying a trunk like his grand- 
aunt would have bought, let Subscriber 
McDonald reflect upon the theory that 
U. S. prosperity is best reflected in its 
scrap-heap, there being a U. S. willingness 
to scrap the good for the better. As to the 

‘ ° ’ 
Hartmann advt “sneering at poverty,” the 
same may be said for every advt, for 
every shopwindow.—Ep. 
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CUSTOM- DESIG NING 
IS A FUNDAMENTAL PART OF LINCOLN POLICY 


IN THE designing of automobile 


bodies, as in everything else, there 
is an art... and that art has been 
mastered by comparatively few 
men. These men are the leading 
custom body designers, and their 
skill is reflected in every car that 


leaves the Lincoln shops. 


The sweep and grace of Lincoln 
bodies, their distinguished air, 
their luxury and comfort of ap- 
pointment ... all those qualities 
which in their aggregate go to 
make fine coachwork have been 
achieved by the most subtle align- 
ment of line and mass. Judkins 
.-. Brunn ... Willoughby ... 
Dietrich ...Derham ... Le Baron 
. « « Locke . . . such talents as 
these have been enlisted to make 
Lincoln the smart and beautiful 
motor.car it is. 

And beneath this rich exterior is 
the Lincoln chassis . . . amechanism 
equally distinguished . . . made 
with watch-like accuracy ... pow- 
erful, lasting, swift. So that when 
your eye is drawn inevitably to 
the Lincoln upon avenue or high- 
way it sees not simply an automo- 
bile of surpassing beauty, but one 
of surpassing performance also... 
a masterpiece of art and engineer- 
ing... “as nearly perfect a motor 


car as it is possible to produce.” 





THE JUDKINS 
2-PASSENGER COUPE 
A distinctly personal car of 
indwidual design, notable for 
its comfort and quiet smart- 
ness. There is a large luggage 








4 %« f ‘ ‘ 
‘ ; ya i ° a 
H * iy i compartment in the rear, and ‘ 
j id P } a special storage space for 
4 ‘ ij golf clubs. 





“AS NEARLY PERFECT A MOTOR CAR AS IT IS POSSIBLE TO PRODUCE” 


rHE LINCOLN 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
The Hoover Week 


Over rough Virginia roads, last week, a 
brown army truck jounced, rattled, mean- 
dered, lost its way. Its freight: the Hoover 
fishing tackle. Its destination: the presi- 
dential reserve in Shenandoah National 
Park, where it arrived after nightfall four 
hours late. President Hoover, already at 
the preserve, did no fishing last week-end. 

Instead, he: 1) Spent his first night 
away from the White House in a tent; 2) 
Got a twig-whack on the left cheek, just 
below the eye which made a mark; 3) 
Attended a Baptist Sunday School meeting 
at Sperryville; 4) Had his automobile 
pulled out of a Virginia mud-hole by a 
state-maintained team of mules. 

It was raining when he returned to the 
White House late Sunday afternoon after 
a misadventurous outing. Ten minutes 
later, tired though he was, he began to 
receive potent U. S. officials whom he had 
summoned. Came Secretary of State Stim- 
son, Assistant Secretary Castle, Secretary 
of the Treasury Mellon, Under Secretary 
Mills (laden with papers), Senators Borah, 
Watson, Smoot, Congressmen Tilson and 
Garner. 

They saw the President’s twig-whacked 
cheek, waited for him to explain. But Pres- 
ident Hoover had more important things 
to tell about than twig-whacks. With his 
callers he talked of German reparations— 
a reduction of U. S. claims as a sacrifice 
(see p. 25). The conferees gravely nodded 
their heads, agreed to a modification of 
U.S. policy. Senator Borah left 15 minutes 
before the rest. All departed, holding their 
tongues, wondering if it were too late to 
keep dinner engagements. 

@ Last week President Hoover made his 
first use of the flexible provision of the 
tariff law. He proclaimed duty increases 
on milk, cream, flaxseed, window glass (see 
B t3), 

@ In 1921 the late President Harding held 
a conference on unemployment, appointed 
a committee to investigate, of which Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hoover was chairman. 
Revised as a “Committee on Recent Eco- 
nomic Changes,” it last week submitted its 
report. Keynote: Prosperity (see p. 75). 
@ Last week President Hoover named ten 
men and one woman to investigate all 
phases of law enforcement—and the lack 
of it. This long-awaited Hoover Commis- 
sion consisted of: 

George Woodward Wickersham of New 
York, Chairman. 

Newton Diehl Baker of Ohio. 

Roscoe Pound, Dean of Harvard’s Law 
School. 

William Squire Kenyon of Iowa, U. S. 
Circuit Court Judge. 

Frank Joseph Loesch of Illinois, Vice 














© Fotograms 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL DAVIS 


“My duties are far away.” 
(See col. 3) 


President of Chicago's Crime Commission. 

William Irwin Grubb of Alabama, U. S. 
District Judge. 

Monte M. Lemann, President of the 
Louisiana Bar Association. 

Kenneth Mackintosh, Chief Justice of 
the Washington State Supreme Court. 

Paul John McCormick of California, 
U. S. District Judge. 

Henry Watkins Anderson of Virginia, 
Republican Lawyer. 

Ada Louise Comstock, President of Rad- 
cliffe College. 

Citizens eyed these potent names, 
watched for them to square away on Law 
Enforcement. 
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THE CABINET 
To Manila, Davis 


After he recalled Henry Lewis Stimson 
from Manila in March to be his No. 1 
Cabinet member, President Hoover 
searched the land for a suitable Governor 
General of the Philippines. The job pays 
well, $18,000 per year. It has served as a 
stepping stone to higher Federal office 
(William Howard Taft, Statesman Stim- 
son). There were plenty of applicants. 

Usually the choice for this highest 
colonial post lies between two types of 
men: a military man like the late Leonard 
Wood; a civilian like Statesman Stimson. 
Last week President Hoover found his 
man, Dwight Filley Davis, in whom are 
neatly combined the best characteristics of 
both types. His appointment seemed to 
please every one except a group of U. S. 
citizens at Manila who had sought promo- 
tion for Vice Gov. Eugene A. Gilmore. 

Gov. Davis, whose popular fame 
rests largely upon the cup he donated to 
international tennis, is rich, 50, a Harvard 
man. He began his career as Public Baths 
Commissioner of St. Louis. During the 
War he served as a Lieutenant-Colonel in 
the Regular Army, won the Distinguished 
Service Cross “for extraordinary heroism” 
in operations at Baulny and Chaudron 
Farm, France, Sept. 29-30, 1917. He be- 
came an Assistant Secretary of War in 
1923, was the first World War army vet- 
eran to be advanced to the head of that 
department, 

When President Hoover named James 
William Good as Secretary of War, Mr. 
Davis, having no desire to retire to private 
life, yearned for a diplomatic post, prefer- 
ably Paris. Last week he discussed his 
appointment almost pensively: ‘“‘My duties 
will be far away, but they will, I believe, 
be interesting.” 

Mr. Davis at first hesitated about ac- 
cepting this appointment, largely because 
of the Philippine climate and the health 
of Mrs. Davis, who is now recovering from 
a protracted illness at Baltimore’s Johns 
Hopkins Hospital. Washington society 
was ready to believe that another factor 
had also weighed. There is a persistent 
report that Alice Davis, the new Gov- 
ernor’s oldest daughter, is informally en- 
gaged to marry Allan Hoover, the Presi- 
dent’s younger son. 

— ee 
“Plumb to Hell” 

Before taking post at the Court of St. 
James’s General Charles Gates Dawes last 
week appeared in Washington to confer 
with the Secretary of State. Also, the 
following occurred: 

Reporter: “Mr. Ambassador, are you 
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SENATOR & Mrs. EpcE 


“Just across the Channel, Charlie” she would be a help. 


taking any of those silk court knickers 
with you to London?” 

Ambassador Dawes: “Do you want a 
diplomatic answer or the answer that de- 
serves?” 

Reporter: “Shoot!” 

Ambassador Dawes: “Then you go 
plumb to hell—that’s my business.” 

News cameramen pushed around for 


pictures. 

Ambassador Dawes: “I'd better take 
this pipe out of my mouth, I’m a diplo- 
mat now [pause]; no, by gosh, I won't.” 

Eyeing his brief case in the path of-the 
cameras he tossed it aside and said: “I 
want to get this badge of bureaucracy 
hidden where it won’t show.” 

At the Senate Ambassador Dawes held 
a reception, spied New Jersey’s Senator 
Edge, whom President Hoover, it is re- 
ported, will soon make Ambassador to 
France. 

Ambassador Dawes: “Hello, Walter, I 
hear you are going to Paris.” 

Senator Edge, already the diplomat: 
“Charlie, the fact that you will be just 
across the Channel in London almost per- 
suades me to apply for the Paris job.” 

Ambassador Dawes: “Why, I thought 
that was all settled. I only decided to go 
to London when I heard that you would 
be in Paris.” 

Of his successor, Vice President Curtis, 
Ambassador Dawes remarked: “Charlie 
sure is a splendid presiding officer.” 

Then the Ambassador asked many a 
Senatorial friend to lunch with him in the 
Capitol and, jokester that he is, left the 
bill to be paid by Senate Leader Watson 
of Indiana. 

Pending definite news, Senator Edge was 
internally a-twitter over the prospect of 
being “just across the Channel, Charlie.” 
A somewhat rotund, full-blooded gentle- 
man of 54, with a history—printer’s devil 
to millionaire-statesman—vaguely remi- 
niscent of the first of U. S. ministers to 
France (Benjamin Franklin), he might 
feel, if he got the post, that he had earned 
it. He has worked up the Republican 
ladder diligently, from clerk in the New 
Jersey State Senate, to Governor, to the 
U. S. Senate. His earnestness and lack 
of poise while speech-making make him 


accompany his words with an up-and- 
down motion of the elbows which has 
brought him, among newsmen, the title of 
“The Jersey Buzzard,’ which he bears 
cheerfully. Lately his earnestness is re- 
ported to have taken the form of deep 
religious feeling. 

As an Ambassador, especially to France, 
he would be most fortunate in his wife. 
His first wife, Lady Lee Phillips of Mem- 
phis, died in 1915. Six years ago, aged 48, 
he married Miss Camilla Loyall Ashe 
Sewall, some 20 years his junior, beaute- 
ous daughter of a rich and celebrated 
ship-building family of Bath, Me. She has 
borne him four children (the fourth ar- 
rived last month [Time, May 6]). There 
are few things which the French admire 
more than Beauty, Motherhood, Wealth. 


THE CONGRESS 

The Senate Week 

Work Done. The Senate of the U. S. 
last week: 
@ Passed its farm relief bill, with Deben- 
ture, 54 to 33 (see col. 3). 
@ Made legislation for reapportionment 
and the 1930 census its unfinished business. 
@ Passed without a roll call legislation to 
improve the Army promotion list. 
@ Confirmed: Horace Paul Bestor of St. 
Louis as a member of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board; onetime Senator Irwine 


Luther Lenroot of Wisconsin as a judge 
in the Court of Customs & Patent Appeals. 


The House Week 
Work Done. The House of Represent- 
atives last week: 


@ Adopted a resolution thanking Wis- 
consin for its Capitol statue of the late 
great Senator Robert Marion La Follette. 





@ Adopted a rule (249 to 119) to re- 
ceive and send to conference the Senate 
Farm Bill (see col. 3). 


@ Debated the Tariff Bill (see p. 13). 


Sick Giant 

Nothing seemed able last week to stim- 
ulate the U. S. wheat market out of its 
most serious slough since 1921. Like a 
sick giant, it lay in the pit, neglected, 
inert, gasping to keep above the $1-per- 
bushel mark. Railroads east and west had 
cut wheat and flour export freight rates 
to help move the largest surplus in ten 
years (Time, May 13). Hard-headed rail- 
road executives were skeptical of the as- 
sistance they were giving. They saw that 
foreign demand must exist to move export 
wheat, and that no such demand existed. 
The fact remained that the world had as 
much wheat as it wanted, with more than 
it wanted in prospect come next harvest- 
time. 

Senate Bill. The Senate’s passage of 
the Farm Relief Bill containing the Export 
Debenture Plan so heartily disapproved 
by President Hoover, did nothing to revive 
the wheat market. Without dramatics, the 
Senate passed the bill by a vote of 54 to 
33- Nine Senators (eight Republicans, one 
Democrat) who had previously voted 
against the Debenture Plan, switched to 
final support of the Bill on the ground that 
they must vote for some kind of Farm 
Legislation, good or bad. The measure 
did not get a single Republican vote east 
of Michigan. 


G. O. Peace. Just before the vote the 
dove of peace again settled gently upon 
the Republican side of the chamber. Sen- 
ator Fess of Ohio had characterized as 
‘“‘pseudo-Republicans” his party colleagues 
who had not supported President Hoover 
against the Debenture. Senator Brookhart 
of Iowa retorted: 


“Not having had much school training, 
I got down my copy of the International 
Dictionary to find out what this ‘pseudo’ 
business means. . . . I find that ‘pseudo’ 
is a Greek word . . . as a prefix in Eng- 
lish signifying ‘false, counterfeit, pre- 
tended, spurious.”... It ruffled my 
feathers a good deal at first... so I 
looked back in the dictionary and found 
that the word has a second meaning: ‘In 
Lobachevskian geometry an analog of the 
corresponding term in Euclidean geometry 
as pseudo-form.’ Of course, I do not have 
the slightest idea what all that means. 
But probably that is what the Senator 
from Ohio intended to apply to me, and 
so I do not feel mad about him at all.” 
Everybody laughed. 

Senator Fess rose to say that he had 
taken the word from an earlier speech 
by California’s Senator Johnson. Though 
a college professor, he confessed that he 
did not have the “dictionary definition” 
before him when he tagged Republican 
Progressives with the word. 

House Reception. Great was the un- 
certainty in the House as to the proper 
method of receiving the Senate’s Farm 
Bill. Many a Republican leader felt that 
the Debenture Plan affected revenue, and 
therefore invaded the House’s constitu- 
tional prerogative to initiate this kind of 
legislation. But the Farm issue tempo- 
rarily overtopped the Constitution. Chair- 
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man Snell of the House Rules Committee 
put it thus: “If we should start some 
Constitutional argument here, the people 
wouldn’t understand and we couldn’t make 
them understand. They want Farm Relief 
and they want it at once.” Chairman 
Snell therefore prepared a rule to receive 
the Farm Bill from the Senate and send 
it to conference with this proviso: “In 
the opinion of the House there is a ques- 
tion as to whether ‘the Senate’s Deben- 
ture Plan’ contravenes . . . the Constitu- 
tion and is an infringement on the rights 
and privileges of the House. The action 
of the House in this instance shall not be 
deemed to be a precedent.” The House 
agreed, 249 to 119. The Democrats tried 
vainly to make the vote an oblique test 
of strength on the Debenture Plan. 

Conference. Farm Relief thereupon 
disappeared into the subterranean cham- 
bers of the Capitol where five Senators 
and five Representatives began to wrestle 
with their disagreements. Of the Senate 
conferees, three had opposed the Deben- 
ture Plan, two had favored it. All five of 
the House conferees opposed it. Its ex- 
tirpation seemed certain. 


THE TARIFF 
More Compromise 


In the House last week arose many a 
member to debate legislation entitled H. R. 
2667: a BILL to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to 
encourage the industries of the United 
States and for other purposes. By Repre- 
sentative Willis C. Hawley. This was the 
Tariff Bill, now officially before the House. 
But behind the debate was no conviction, 
no electrifying enthusiasm. The debaters 
well knew that their words beat empty air, 
that the real fate of this measure was being 
settled elsewhere. 

Ways & Means. In a back-room politi- 
cal conference, the G. O. P. members of 
the House Ways & Means Committee met 
the revolt against the Tariff Bill by holding 
additional secret hearings last week. Be- 
fore them appeared Congressmen from 
farm states to state the price (i.e., upward 
revision on pet commodities) they would 
demand to support the measure on the 
House floor. Patiently the committee 
heard them ask for greater duties on casein, 
canned tomatoes, potatoes, live cattle, 
hides, blackstrap, dairy products e¢ al. 

The purpose of these hearings was to 
evolve a common political denominator on 
which sufficient Republican strength could 
be massed to insure the farm bill against 
serious revision on the House floor. The 
committee was ready to compromise, to 
grant increased agricultural rates to win 
solid party support for the bill as a whole 
against all Democratic amendments. 

Hoover Increases. President Hoover 
sought to ease the tension by exercising 
the flexible provision of the present tariff 
law and raising the duty on three farm 
commodities. He raised: 1) Milk from 
24 cents to 33 cents per gallon (the new 
bill—s cents per gallon); 2) Cream from 
20 cents to 30 cents per gallon (the new 
bill—48 cents per gallon); 3) Flaxseed 
from 4o cents to 56 cents per bushel (the 


new bill—56 cents per bushel). At the 
same time, not for the benefit of the 
farmer, President Hoover made increases 
in the duty on window glass varying from 
§ cent to 14 cents per pound. 

These presidential actions were based on 
recommendations by the Tariff Commis- 


sion. Statistics were offered to show that 
in each case foreign production costs were 
less than U. S. costs. The President said: 
“The farmers and others should have the 
benefit of the Tariff Commission’s deter- 
mination at once.” 

Great was the psychological effect of 
these increases at the Capitol. 

Senate on Sugar. In 1924 the Tariff 


Commission made an investigation of 





Mr. Justice McReyno.ps 


A midget became a giant. 


(See col. 3) 


sugar, prepared a report recommending 
tariff changes, submitted it to President 
Coolidge. This report, at the time, was 
supposed to favor a substantial reduction 
of the sugar duty. A candidate for re- 
election, President Coolidge pigeon-holed 
the report, delayed action. After he was 
elected, he refused to make any cut. 

Last week the Senate adopted a resolu- 
tion by Senator Walsh (Massachusetts) 
calling upon the Tariff Commission to sub- 
mit to it a copy of this sugar report. Utah’s 
Senator Smoot, Chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, great and good friend 
of the domestic beet sugar industry, de- 
clared that “nobody except the President 
has a right to see” this report, which may 
be a major influence in the forthcoming 
sugar tariff battle. 

Senate Bachelors. Last week the pros- 
pect was that the House would pass the 
Tariff Bill before June 1 and then recess 
until about August 1; that the Senate 
would recess until July 1, while its Finance 
Committee overhauls the House’s measure. 
The certainty of a tiresome summer ses- 
sion prompted five Republican senators to 
rent the Walter Tuckerman country home 
near Bethesda, Md., there to establish 
bachelor-hall after despatching their fami- 
lies to cooler climates. The Senators were: 


New Hampshire’s Moses, New Jersey’s 
Edge, Pennsylvania’s Reed, Connecticut’s 
Bingham & Walcott. 


JUDICIARY 
O’Fallon v. The People 


Profits on eleven billion dollars swung 
closer to U. S. railroads and their owners 
last week when the U. S. Supreme Court 
decided in favor of the St. Louis and 
O'Fallon R. R. in its dispute with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission on the 
most fundamental issue in the transporta- 
tion world—valuation. The Supreme 
Court, five to three, ruled that the I. C. C. 
had failed to give to “current reproduction 
value” the consideration Congress intended 
in the Transportation Act of 1920. 

“Congress must be obeyed,” declared 
Justice McReynolds in rendering the ma- 
jority opinion from which dissented Jus- 
tices Holmes, Brandeis and Stone. Justice 
Butler, as a onetime railroad attorney, did 
not participate in the case. The Court's 
ruling set at naught the valuation placed 
by the I. C. C. on the O'Fallon, relieved 
the road of paying to the U. S. a share of 
its profits on that valuation and sent rail 
stocks jubilantly sky-rocketing in Wall 
Street. C. & O. spurted up 23 points, 
Mm Y.-C. 12, Now. sz. 


A midget road for a test case, the O’Fal- 
lon carries coal over a nine-mile track in 
Southern Illinois. It is owned largely ~by 
the Adolphus Busch estate which also 
owns the Manufacturers’ R. R., a 20-mile 
system in Missouri physically unconnected 
with the O'Fallon. 

The Transportation Act of 1920 speci- 
fied that carriers could earn 6 per cent on 
the value of their property as fixed by the 
I. C. C. All profits above that figure were 
“recapturable’—half into the carriers’ re- 
serve fund, half to an I. C. C. fund for 
special loans to less profitable roads. 

The O'Fallon claimed that at no time 
since 1920 was its value less than $1,- 
350,000. The I. C. C. fixed annual values 
for it ranging from $875,000 to $978,000, 
on which its profits were computed and an 
order, the first of its kind, issued compel- 


‘ling the road to pay about $226,000 to 


the I. C. C.’s fund. 

The valuation issue with its corollary, 
confiscation, was clearly posed. The 
O’Fallon went into court to fight the 
I. C. C.’s order. The great railroads of 
the land clustered about the midget line 
in friendly fashion. St. Louis’ lawyer 
Daniel N. Kirby represented ihe O’Fal- 
lon, Frederick H. Wood of Manhattan’s 
famed law firm of Cravath de Gersdorff, 
Swaine & Wood, represented the big- 
brother carriers. The I. C. C. accepted the 
challenge, named Chicago’s Walter L. 
Fisher, Taft-time Secretary of the Interior, 
to fight its legal battle. Before a Federal 
Court at St. Louis, the O’Fallon contended 
that it and the Manufacturers’ R. R. were 
one, and should be so valued. The O’Fa!- 
lon’s excess profits on this basis would 
have been equalized by the Manufacturers’ 
lack of profits. The lower court sustained 
the Commission, ducked the question of 
valuation by claiming that regardless of 





what method the commission used, the 
O'Fallon still had profited by more than 6 
per cent, so must contribute to the I. C. C. 
fund. An appeal was taken to the Su- 
preme Court. The I. C. C. added George 
Woodward Wickersham, Taft-time Attor- 
ney-General, to its legal staff. 

The O'Fallon case was loosely called 
“the greatest law suit in history” because: 
rail rates are fixed by the I. C. C. to allow 
the carriers a profit. The amount of profit 
depends on valuation. For 15 years the 
I. C. C. has been tentatively valuing U. S. 
rail properties. I. C. C. valuations have 
generally been on the principle of original 
costs, plus improvements, less deprecia- 
tion. The carriers have contended for 
valuations on the basis of reproduction at 
present price levels (“current reproduction 
value”), less depreciation. In 1920 the 
I. C. C. valued U. S. railroads at approxi- 
mately rg billion dollars. The roads valued 
themselves at 30 billions. Both sides 
agreed that about five billions have been 
spent on improvements and replacements 
since 1920. The point at issue was the 
eleven-billion-dollar difference between the 
roads’ value of themselves and the commis- 
sion’s value. 

The Supreme Court’s decision avoided 
specifying how much such cost must 
be a factor in the I. C. C.’s evaluating 
system. That was the railroad’s mighty 
victory. 


ARMY & NAVY 
Mimicry 

AIRDROME RAIDED—FOURTEEN 
ENEMY PLANES DESTROYED 

COLUMBUS R. R. YARD WRECKED 

CINCINNATI WIPED OUT 

RAID REPULSED—FOUR BOMB- 
ERS DOWN—CREWS KILLED—OUR 
LOSSES SLIGHT 

Such would have been newspaper head- 
lines last week if the Army’s air war game 
over Ohio had been real instead of mimic. 
As it was, 200 planes, divided between 
Reds and Blues, attacked, repulsed, dipped 
and dived over imaginary battle-fields on 
which moved some 800,000 troops, seen 
only by the umpires. 

Most spectacular of the air maneuvers 
was the Blue raid on the Red army supply 
base at Columbus. Fifteen giant bombing 
planes screened by 15 pursuit craft and 
preceded by 18 attack planes executed this 
theoretical destruction. In a 10o0-second 
diving assault the attack planes delivered 
an effective fire equal to an infantry divi- 
sion of 30,000 men supported by divisional 
artillery. The Red defense, surprised, was 
unable to down a single bomber. Later in 
the day, a combined Blue and Red air 
force thrice circled Cincinnati, theoreti- 
cally dropped hundreds of bombs, wiped 
it out. 

Preparations were made for sending a 
Keystone twin-motored bomber from Ohio 
to “destroy” lower Manhattan at night. 
The plane will refuel twice en route with- 
out landing. 

But not all the havoc was on paper. 
Real tragedy swept the clouds when two 
planes, flying in close formation in the 
simulated air raid on Columbus, collided 
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at 10,000 ft. Lieut. Edward L. Meadow 
was chewed to bits by the propeller of a 
plane piloted by Lieut. A. Fred Solter. 
Lieut. Solter, parachuting for his life, was 
carried to a hospital. 


THE STATES 
“Long . . . By Grace” 

Louisiana has yet to make history by 
trying a Governor under impeachment. 
For a month its House of Representatives 
had labored mightily erecting an impeach- 
ment case against red-headed, dimple- 
cheeked Gov. Huey P. Long. Last week 
this whole structure fell to the ground 
when sufficient State Senators banded to- 
gether to vote for Gov. Long’s acquittal 
regardless of any evidence against him. 

Louisiana has 39 State Senators. 
Twenty-six would be required for an im- 
peachment conviction, 14 for acquittal. 
Just after the Long trial started last week 
in the Louisiana Senate, 15 Senators 
agreed that the proceedings were techni- 
cally illegal and unconstitutional because 
the House had impeached Gov. Long at a 
special session unduly extended. Six of 
these Long Senators, despite their oath to 
serve as fair and impartial judges of his 
case, had sat on platforms from which 
Gov. Long was haranguing crowds in his 
own defense. With the opportunity of a 
full trial on the evidence thus excluded, 
the remaining 24 Senators flayed their 
colleagues’ “locked minds” and adjourned. 
The Governor’s enemies promptly began 
talk of a special election for his recall. 


From a mass of sensational allegations 
ranging from subornation of murder to 
“friskiness with a woman on a settee” at 
a New Orleans studio party, the House 
had reduced its formal charges against 
Long to eight. These, upon which the 
Senate never passed, included attempted 
bribing of legislators, failure to account 
for State funds, intimidation of the Press, 
and general incompetency. 

Gov. Long had contended that the im- 
peachment campaign against him was in- 
stigated by the Standard Oil Co. as a 
reprisal against his demand for a 5¢ per 
barrel oil-refining tax to raise funds for 
state improvements. 

When the Senate trial was balked, the 
Governor, in a white linen suit, held a 
reception in his office beneath the Senate 
Chamber. Admirers swarmed about, de- 
manded his autograph. He gave it thus: 
“Huey P. Long, Governor of Louisiana by 
the grace of the people.” 


Pe Pe Pee 

Which state has prior right to water 
that rises in one, flows through the other? 
Can one state prevent another state from 
depositing its refuse in the sea? To settle 
these questions, New Jersey last week 
filed two suits in the Supreme Court. 

First Suit. Five tributaries of the 
Delaware River, which flows through New 
Jersey, rise in New York. New York, 
declares New Jersey, is now planning to 
construct dams and reservoirs to turn 
much of the water from those five tribu- 
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taries to its own use. New Jersey would 
prevent New York from so doing. 

Second Suit. New York City deposits 
its rubbish, its refuse, its garbage in the 
Atlantic Ocean, most of which eventually 
reaches New Jersey's shoals, white-sand 
beaches. New Jersey would prevent New 
York from so littering its bathing 


grounds. 
CRIME 
Capone Coup 


Jails keep prisoners in and prisoners’ en- 
emies out. Last week Alphonse (“Scarface 
Al’) Capone, once Chicago’s No. 1 under- 
worldling, now a hunted exile “on the 
spot,” went behind the bars of Phila- 
delphia’s Moyamensing jail for a year’s 
“stretch.” Philadelphia and Chicago offi- 
cials were sure that Capone had deliber- 
ately taken refuge in prison, where the 
only bullets he would have to worry about 
would come from the guards’ rifles. 

For a week Capone, with his ever pres- 
ent bodyguard, Frank (“Slippery”) Cline, 
had been teasing Atlantic City police offi- 
cials with his presence in that resort. He 
prepared to return to Chicago, motored to 
Philadelphia, missed the Broadway Lim- 
ited, made a reservation on the Manhat- 
tan Limited. With two hours to kill, he 
went to a cinema. Detectives picked him 
up as he came out, took from him a .38 
calibre revolver, courteously escorted him 
to police headquarters. Bail was set at 
$35,000. At midnight he was questioned 
by Director of Public Safety Lemuel B. 
Schofield and made these statements: 

“T went into the racket in Chicago four 
and a half years ago. During the last two 
years I’ve been trying to get out... . I 
want peace. I’m willing to live and let 
live. I’m tired of murders and shootings. 
. . . I’m retired and living on my money. 
The situation as revealed by the Grand 
Jury of this city [Philadelphia] as bad as 
it was, was nothing to compare to Chi- 
cago.” 

Director Schofield asked Capone if he 
had met such notorious Philadelphians as 
Max (“Boo Boo”) Hoff. Replied Capone: 
“No, but I know them intimately.” 

The next morning Capone faced the de- 
tective line-up at 9:30 a. m., was indicted 
by the Grand Jury at 10:25 a. m. for car- 
rying concealed weapons, went on trial at 
11:30 a. m., pleaded guilty (with Cline) 
at 12:15 p. m., started a year’s sentence 
at 12:50 p. m. Exactly 16 hrs. 35 min. 
elapsed between his arrest and the begin- 
ning of his sentence—a record. Remarked 
Capone: “They work fast here.” 


Capone told Philadelphia officials a yarn 
about effecting a gang truce for Chicago 
while in Atlantic City, whereby the Beer 
Racket would be peacefully divided be- 
tween what remained of his old mob and 
that of George (“Bugs”) Moran. Chicago 
officials were skeptical of any such bless- 
ing, but, good sportsmen, they congratu- 
lated Philadelphia on putting Capone be- 
hind the bars for the first time in his no- 
torious career. 

State’s Attorney John A. Swanson ex- 
claimed: “Good news.” 
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LABOR 
In Happy Valley 


Happy Valley, Tenn., was full of new 
trouble last week. Ten thousand idle 
hands itched with mischief. Strikers from 
the American Bemberg and Glantzoff arti- 
ficial silk factories at Elizabethton, Tenn., 
felt the prick of National Guard bayonets. 

These mills had been reopened in the 
face of the union strike (Trae, April 15 
et seq.). Their German managers de- 
manded and received military protection 
from the State. Machine guns bristled on 
the plant roofs, manned by young Guards- 
men, many of them students from the 
University of Tennessee. Some 800 militia- 
men and special deputies enforced what 
was, in effect, martial law through Happy 
Valley. 

To operate the mills, the managers 
scoured the East Tennessee mountain 
country for strike-breakers whom they 
drove to the plants in busses and trucks 
under armed guards. The strikers, many of 
them also back-countrymen, attempted to 
block the highways, break up the convoys. 
Trees were felled across the road. In one 
case a “loyal worker” injured three strikers 
when ordered by Guardsmen to drive his 
car full tilt through a blockading group. 
Adjutant General W. C. Boyd in charge 
of militia at Elizabethton was arrested on 
a charge of “aiding and abetting an at- 
tempt to commit murder,” preferred by a 
woman striker seriously injured by this 
motor onslaught. 

Riots and bloodshed ensued. Tear 
bombs were hurled. Several hundred 
strikers were arrested at once and herded, 
shouting and cursing, into the Carter 
County Courthouse auditorium. The tiny 
jail was full. No sooner did law officers 
release some of the prisoners, than others 
were brought in. Elizabethton’s 16-inch 
water conduit was dynamited three miles 
out of town. Schools closed. Trucks 
trundled to Johnson City, eleven miles 
away, for drinking water. Homes of 
strikers and strike-breakers were dyna- 
mited, barns burned. 

These disorders drew protests against 
the use of troops in Happy Valley. Lieut. 
Gov. Herbert H. Lehman of New York 
State resigned as a director of the Bem- 
berg and Glantzoff companies after futile 
attempts to induce their managements to 
settle the strike, to forego the use of 
armed forces. 

Gov. Henry Hollis Horton had ap- 
pointed President George L. Berry of the 
International Pressman’s Union as the 
State’s mediator in this Labor dispute. 
Major Berry was born one county away 
from Happy Valley. He knows the temper 
of its people. He was a Vice Presidential 
candidate at the Republican National Con- 
vention last year. Great is his influence 
among Union Workers. Great is the re- 
spect U. S. publishers have for him, for 
his word keeps their presses turning. His 
good offices quickly settled the famed New 
York City Pressmen’s strike in 1923, when 
for several days all New Yorkers were re- 
duced to reading one jointly-issued tabloid 
for their news. 

Last week Major Berry withdrew as 
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mediator because Gov. Horton had sent 
into Elizabethton additional troops “under 
whose guise the rayon plants are being 
operated.” Mayor Berry sided with the 
strikers and, with a voice like an organ, 
called for a $100,000 relief fund to carry 
the strike through to success. 

Unlike the Communist-instigated textile 
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LAgor’s BERRY 
He balked at bayonets. 


strikes in North Carolina (True, April 
15), the Elizabethton walkout had the full 
and active support of the A. F. of L. Presi- 
dent Green of the Federation formally pro- 
tested to Gov. Horton that troops had 
been sent at the request of the mill owners 
“to terrorize the strikers.” 


In Washington, the agitation for a 
Senate investigation of textile labor 
troubles began to bear fruit. North Caro- 
lina’s Senator Simmons withdrew his ob- 
jections to a resolution by Montana’s Sena- 
tor Wheeler, when the scope of the in- 
quiry was broadened to.take in the whole 
U. S. instead of a few Southern States. 

A bedraggled group of Gastonia, N. C., 
strikers appeared in Washington to tell 
their grievances. They were snubbed by 
the National Women’s Trade Union 
League on the ground that they were not 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor. Fourteen-year-old Binnie Green, 
who weighs 69 pounds, told of getting 
$4.95 for 60 hours’ work a week in the 
mills. North Carolina’s ponderous Sena- 
tor Overman patted her on the head, and 
said: “This child ought to be in school.” 
Then he backed away into the Senate, 
there to renew his warnings of Com- 
munistic agitation in his State. 


CATASTROPHE 
“Ruthville” 


Fifty thousand people sat in New York 
City’s Yankee Stadium, where 50,000 
people have sat before and will sit again. 
The sky was blue, the crowd was happy. 
It was a Sunday ball game. Suddenly, 


15 


without warning, clouds appeared, thun- 
der clapped, rain poured down. Straw 
hats, spring clothes were in danger. The 
bleacherites arose em masse and rushed 
for the wire-lined exits. The exits were 
small, the rushers many. In the right-field 
bleacher section, called ‘“Ruthville” be- 
cause George Herman (“Babe”) Ruth 
knocks most of his homeruns there, a 
young girl and an old man were trampled 
to death, 62 others injured. 

a 


Cleveland Clinic 


One morning last week at New Rochelle, 
N.Y., the students of the college of that 
name were entering chapel for seven 
o’clock mass when flames (caused by a 
short circuit) burst from the ceiling; the 
students fled unhurt. 

The same morning at Strasbourg, 
France, the gasoline tank of a motor bus 
exploded in a car barn, covered ten work- 
men with flaming gasoline; three soon 
died; others were expected to. 

The same morning at Cornish, N. H., 
there was a kerosene explosion in a one- 
room cabin: two young mothers, three in- 
fants and the cabin were incinerated; an 
adolescent youth escaped, gravely burned. 

That fatal morning was not yet over. 
At 11:35 in the basement of the Cleveland 
Clinic, at 93rd Street and Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland, a stock of X-ray films exploded. 
At that hour there were 234 people in the 
building. Within 15 minutes about 100 of 
them were dead, with many more dying. 

The first explosion was followed by a 
second, greater one. Glass was blown from 
the windows. The force of the explosion 
blew out a skylight and the descending 
fragments fell through a shaft upon the 
people seated in the waiting room three 
floors below. Plaster showered from walls 
and ceilings. A heavy yellow gas poured 
through the building. Doctors, nurses and 
patients sniffed it and fled. Some seated 
in chairs took a long breath and died with- 
out moving. Some reached the windows, 
prepared to jump, but billows of gas en- 
veloped them and they fell back dead. 
Others succeeded in leaping from the first 





-and second story windows. Some limped 


away. Some lay writhing in agony and died 
upon the lawn, for the gas followed them 
even into the open. Passersby upon the 
street collapsed. 

Meanwhile nurses and others, many 
partly clothed, fled from the two main 
exits of the building, screaming and clutch- 
ing their throats. Firemen and policemen 
rushed to the scene. For 15 minutes they 
could not penetrate the fumes without gas 
masks. 

Fire ladders were extended to the roof. 
The firemen looked down through the 
broken skylight on a stairway filled with a 
mass of struggling bodies, arms and legs 
twisted and intertangled. Screams and 
shrieks of agony arose. The rescuers broke 
their way in from the roof. More than 16 
bodies blocked the stairway. Only one, 
that of a doctor, seemed alive. He was re- 
moved first but died in a hospital. 

Pulmotors were carried into the build- 
ing from the roof and applied to the vic- 
tims as headway was made into the smoke- 








filled rooms. A few of those revived were 
able to walk to ladders and descend. The 
great majority were carried out. The lawns 
adjoining were littered with the bodies of 
the dead and dying, all yellow from the 
gas. Rescue squads worked over them 
with pulmotors. Only those who received 
immediate oxygen treatment survived. 
One man who had escaped said, “The gas 
didn’t bother me. Help the others who are 
dying.” Five minutes later he collapsed 
and died on the way to a hospital. An 
X-ray salesman who had been in the build- 
ing, although warned to go to a hospital, in- 
sisted on helping the rescuers. He soon 
gave up, presented himself, laughing, at a 
hospital for treatment, was dead within 
ten minutes. 

At the hospitals, janitors and washer- 
women were pressed into service to help 
administer oxygen. One young interne 
started to give oxygen to a woman and dis- 
covered she was his wife. She died while 
he worked over her. Through the next day, 
persons who had escaped and many res- 
cuers who had gone home, thinking them- 
selves safe suddenly collapsed. They were 
taken to hospitals. Many of them died. 
Ben Jones, professional football player, 
only slightly gassed in the Clinic, drove 
home, 150 miles to Grove City, Pa., be- 
came ill 24 hours later and died. 

At the morgue bodies strewed the floor 
because all the slabs were occupied. A sign 
painter lettered the names of the victims 
on a large billboard as they were identified. 
There were 125 all told, including 17 from 
the staff of the Clinic. It was the worst 
catastrophe in Cleveland since 172 school- 
children were burned to death in 1908. 

The shock of the disaster extended not 
only throughout the U. S. but to Europe. 
The Lord Mayor of London telephoned to 
Mayor John Daniel Marshall of Cleveland 
to express sympathy. The editors of the 
London Sketch and Daily News telephoned 
to Managing Editor Thomas Aaron Rob- 
ertson of the Cleveland News to get the 
details of the tragedy for their papers. 

What the deadly fumes were composed 
of was only guessed. Apparently it was a 


mixture. The coroner had the blood of 
several victims examined and _ found 
bromine and hydrocyanic acid (both 


deadly). Others hazarded that there were 
quantities of carbon monoxide in the gas. 
The fact that many, not apparently suffer- 
ing at first, later succumbed, led to the 
supposition that nitrogen dioxide (brown 
gas like bromine) was one of the poisons. 

At first the origin of the explosions was 
believed to have been the X-ray room 
where twelve bodies were found. Later it 
was placed in the film storage room in the 
basement. On the morning of the disaster 
one Buffery Bogg, steamfitter, had been 
called to repair a leaking steam pipe. He 
found the leak in the film room and re- 
moved a section of the covering, but the 
pipe was too hot to work on. So he went 
out and asked to have the steam turned 
off. When he returned the room was filled 
with steam. Something on the ceiling was 
on fire. He turned a fire extinguisher on 
it, was overcome by smoke, then literally 
blown out of the basement by an explosion. 
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There was a steel fire door on the film 
room fitted with a thermostat to close it if 
the temperature became too high. But 
sometime before, a blundering plumber 
had placed a water pipe in such a way that 
although it did not prevent the closing of 
the door by hand, it interfered with the 
aim of the automatic closing device. The 
door failed to close when the film began to 
burn and the gases (both poisonous and 
explosive) issuing forth, were driven 


_ 
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BUFFERY Bocc 
The leak was in the film room. 


through the building by a ventilating fan a 
few feet away. 

In recent years a non-explosive cellulose 
nitrate type acetate X-ray film has been 
developed, but the films in the clinic were 
evidently of the more common and highly 
inflammable cellulose nitrate type. Under- 
writers recommend that films be stored in 
metal vaults on the roof rather than in the 
basement of buildings. 

The Cleveland Clinic was founded in 
1921 by four physicians who pledged them- 
selves to give one-fourth of their incomes 
to its support. Most noted of the founders 
is Dr. George W. Crile, inventor of ‘‘nerve- 
block” anesthesia and improvements in 
blood transfusion technique, an expert in 
thyroid gland and respiratory system oper- 
ations. At the time of the explosion he 
was performing an operation in the Clinic 
hospital in a nearby building. He was not 
told of the accident until the operation was 
completed. Still in his white gown and 
operating cap he rushed to the scene. 

“They're all gassed. It’s film gas,” he 
cried on seeing the victims. “Clear the 
way. Give them more air. Have we oxy- 
gen enough? Firemen, more firemen!” 

Dr. John Phillips, another of the 
founders of the Clinic left the wrecked 
building after working long among the vic- 
tims. He started to walk home, collapsed. 
Dr. Crile gave his colleague a blood trans- 
fusion, but Dr. Phillips died. Seven other 
physicians died, including five of the 
clinic staff: Drs. Harry Andison, John 
Borello, Roy A. Brintnall, Edgar S. 


Hunter, Charles E. Locke. 
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POLITICAL NOTES 


W ork’s Wisdom 


Chairman Hubert Work of the Repub- 
lican National Committee paused in his in- 
spection of old Paris churches last week 
long enough to reveal his solution of an 
ancient political problem. To run Re- 
publican campaigns “without resorting to 
empty promises or breaths of scandal’ Dr. 
Work will remove his activities from 
Washington, population centre of politi- 
cians, and occupy rented offices in Denver 
(his home). From these he is prepared to 
start the Hoover second-term movement 
at once. 


—— 


Smith at Harvard 


Democratic politicians of Boston stood 
in the rain before the portals of the aristo- 
cratic Union Club on Beacon Hill, one 
night last week, asking a liveried flunkey if 
it were really true that Alfred Emanuel 
Smith was a guest at a private dinner being 
given-by 40 Brown Derby members of the 
Harvard faculty and corporation. 

It was true. Mr. Smith was inside, sit- 
ting on the right of Professor Felix Frank- 
furter, famed Harvard Law School liberal 
and Sacco-Vanzetti defender. Close by 
sat Professor Francis B. Sayre, Woodrow 
Wilson’s son-in-law. Mr. Smith talked for 
two hours on Water Power, municipal v. 
private operation, from his long experience 
of it in New York. Utmost secrecy at- 
tended the dinner. Newsgatherers, as such, 
are never allowed in the Union Club. 
Nevertheless, when Mr. Smith found the 
Press was present, he said: “You've got to 
give the boys the news.” 

The boys were admitted. They begged 
for “extended remarks.” 

Mr. Smith: “I had about six weeks or 
more to make all the remarks I had in my 
system.” 

A Reporter: “Well, Massachusetts took 
them all right.” 

Mr. Smith: “You bet it did. If some of 
the others took them as well, maybe it 
wouldn’t have been possible for me to be 
here tonight.” 





-—— 





Jersey’s Hague 

Jersey City, N. J., once a little aristo- 
crat among U. S. cities, now a sooty relic 
teeming with foreign blood, low politics 
and eager business men whose affairs are 
deeply complicated by those politics, 1s 
governed by a board of five Directors 
elected by the People. The Director of 
Public Affairs is elected Mayor by his fel- 
low Directors. For many a tumultuous 
week, Jersey City voters have been ex- 
horted to change Directors. A Reform- 
Fusion organization has been fighting bit- 
terly to turn out Frank L. Hague, Tsar of 
the North Jersey democracy, vice-chair- 
man of the Democratic National Commit- 
tee, three times (for the past twelve 
years) Mayor of Jersey City. Dictator 
of Private Desires, said the Fusionists, 
would be a better title for Mr. Hague than 
Director of Public Affairs. $ 

Mayor Hague has been under investl- 
gation by a Republican legislature at 
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V. 


THE NEW 


IKIN 


unety Degree 


Vee. 


At Medium Price 


The new Viking is built to meet a 
definite demand by the public for an 
eight-cylinder car of General Motors 
quality, in the mediumvprice field. 


For three years, while this demand has 
been growing, Oldsmobile and General 
Motors engineers have been proving 
and checking the capabilities of all 
types of eight-cylinder car design. 
They investigated every type of auto- 
mobile engine, past and present —devel- 
oped other engines—and subjected 
them all to the same rigid tests. By 
constant testing and re-testing, check- 
ing and re-checking, they eliminated 
engine after engine, until one stood out 
above all the others. This has been 
selected for the Viking. 


The Viking has a 90-degree V-type 
eight-cylinder engine, embodying new 
principles of design based on well- 
established, time-proven fundamentals. 
This engine is simple and accessible. 
It delivers 81 horsepower, with excep- 
tional smoothness throughout its entire 
speed range. Its response to the throttle 
is remarkable. And it introduces desir- 
able new qualities never before 


found in any car, regardless of price. 


In addition to excellence of perform- 
ance, the Viking presents new beauty 
and tailored smartness—the latest 
creations of Fisher artist-engineers. It 
sets new standards of interior luxury 
and comfort among cars of medium 
price. It has a wheelbase of 125 inches. 
And its specially designed springs, 
controlled by four Lovejoy hydraulic 
shock absorbers, assure unsurpassed 
roadability and restful riding ease. 
The new Viking 90-degree V-type 
eight is now on display by Oldsmobile- 
-Viking dealers in the larger cities, 
You are cordially: invited to inspect 
this illustrious new member of the 
General Motors family—to take it for 
a trial drive—and to judge it by your 
highest standards of appearance, per- 
formance, and value. 

All Viking models—Four-door Sedan, Convert- 
ible Coupe, Close-coupled Four-door Sedan— 
are priced at $1595, f. o. b. factory, Lansing, 
Michigan. Spare tire and bumpers extra. De 
Luxe equipment—consisting of six wire wheels, 
two spare wheels and tires locked in fender wells, 


trunk rack, and bumpers . . . $160 additional. 
Otps Motor Works, Lansinc, Mic. 


f. 0. b. factory, Lansing, Mich. 3 1 595 Spare Tire and Bumpers Extra 


Consider the delivered price as well as the list price when comparing 
automobile values. Viking delivered prices include only reasonable 
charges for delivery and financing. 











To Flood Our 


Children’s World 


Daily, we are building the world 
wherein our children shall grow 
old. 

Fearful, distrustful, we hope it may 
be better than our own. 


What price a world of sunshine 
for our children? 





Science 


Opens the Way 


It is in the invention of Vita glass 
that science has opened the way 
to such a world. This new window 
glass transmits ultra-violet rays of 
sunshine. Ordinary windows— 
used for centuries—exclude these 
rays—admit only devitalized light. 


Romping across — meadows, 
on sun-drenched outdoor play- 
grounds, childhood is at its hap- 
piest, dynamic, vital. Cooped in- 
doors, the children sicken, fade. 
Yet in our world of 1929 but few 


of us may give our children out- 
door lives year-long. 


Where Vita glass opens the ne | 
to ultra-violet another story is told. 
Vitamin D is generated in the body. 
The rays kindle the glow of health 
on pallid cheeks, kill harmful bac- 


teria in the air, increase resistance 


to disease. 
Build 
Homes of Sunlight 


Modern architecture heralds the 
dawn of an age of building for 
sunlight. And Vita glass—trans- 
mitting ultra-violet—is the build- 
ing material of that age, for great 
wall spaces, health building solaria, 
even roofs of modern homes. Its 
cost is negligible when spread over 
years of benefit—approximately 
two percent of the cost of building. 


Full data on this newest of health 
aids, the strength of outdoor sun- 
light indoors, is available through 
use of the attached coupon. 


Vita GLASS 


Brings the sun indoors 


Vita 1s the trade-mark (Reg. U. S. Pat. Office) of and 
indicates glass and glassware manufactured for and sold by 
Vitaglass Corporation, New York City. 


VITAGLASS CORPORATION Ti-5 
50 E. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


I want to know more about Vita glass. Without any 
obligation on my part, please send me the full story. | 
am particularly interested in Vita glass for my 0 Home 
0) Office 0 School. Write name and address in 
margin below. 
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TIME 


Trenton. The charges against him have 
been municipal graft and corruption. The 
potent Jersey Journal has raked him with 
editorial criticism. Chief exhorter against 
him has been one James Burkitt, a rangy 
Alabaman and self-styled ‘Jeffersonian 
Democrat.” Not a candidate himself, 
“Jeff” Burkitt sought to “sell good gov- 
ernment” to Jersey City. His loud, vote- 
swaying cry was against the exorbitant 
taxation which has driven many a manu- 
facturer out of Jersey City during the 
Hague era. 

The campaign was rough, personal. 
Hague called Burkitt “a contemptible 
scoundrel and carpet-bagger.” The ques- 
tion of whether Mrs. Burkitt worked or 
not became a political issue. The Fusion- 











© International 
Mayor Hacuve 


“Deeply grateful . . 
silenced.” 


. Slanderers 


| ist candidates—a nurseryman, a plumbing 
contractor, a motor salesman, an attorney, 
a roofing contractor—were obscured by the 
battle of Burkitt v. Hague. 

Last week came the election. Poker- 
faced Mayor Hague and his Democrats 
won. But his usual majority of 7 to 1 
was reduced to 3 to 2. 

Peace did not follow the election. Burk- 
itt declared: “I am the most disappointed 
man in New Jersey.” Said the Mayor: 

|“... Deeply grateful . . . splendid vote 
. . . personal enmity .. . slanderers si- 
lenced . . . return to peace and prosper- 
ity. 

| “Hague supporters rioted jubilantly in 
| the streets. The Reform headquarters were 
raided and wrecked. The morning after 

election Burkitt called to congratulate a 
Hague police captain at his station. Leap- 
ing to his feet, the officer met his well- 
wisher with “Now you lousy 
faker, get to hell out of here.” Thereupon 
the “Jeffersonian Democrat” was shunted 
into the street, to be cursed and stoned 
by a Hague crowd. 

Meanwhile, the State investigation of 
Mayor Hague prepared to go forward. He 
had already twice defied his inquisitors to 
pry into his “private affairs.” Well cir- 
| culated among Republican politicians in 
| the State was a report that he would defy 
| them once more, send his case hopelessly 








| 
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to the U. S. Supreme Court, then slip 
quietly away to England, where he had 
bought a permanent home and banked a 
fortune. 


SPORT 


Kentucky Derby 

It rained till the Churchill Downs track 
looked like a brown and olive swamp. The 
favorite flower of the East was Blue Lark- 
spur, but Man O’ War’s gelded son Clyde 
Van Dusen won the race. The other Clyde 
Van Dusen, his trainer, nearly wept when 
he saw him come in. His owner, Broom 
Manufacturer Herbert P. Gardner, did 
not watch him because he was afraid of 
the excitement. His jockey, Linus 
(“Pony”) McAtee, who won the 1927 
Derby on Whiskery, said “I knew it from 
the start.” More than 60,000 people 
watched the race. All of them got wet, 
but the cheers which greeted the gelding 
when two men staggered toward him with 
a flower horseshoe, seemed to stop the 
rain. 

Jimmy Walker had a box but Man- 
hattan had a police parade so Jimmy 
stayed at home. Walter J. Salmon, whose 








Dr. Freeland won the Preakness, was 
there and so was Publisher Paul Block, 
who arrived in a private car. Publisher 


Joseph Pulitzer went in an airplane and 
was greeted by Brother-Publisher Ralph 
Pulitzer. “Bath House” John Coughlin, 
owner of Karl Eitel who did not place, 
wore an apple-blossom shirt, necktie, hat 
band. Herbert Bayard Swope, just re- 
turned from England, got his red hair wet 
and Commander Paul V. McNutt of the 
American Legion had the crease rained out 
of his trousers. Mrs. Graham Fair Vander- 
bilt did not seem to mind when _ her 
Chicatie came in last. She still felt Chi- 
catie was a nice horse. Among governors 
were Kentucky’s Sampson, Tennessee's 
Horton, Indiana’s Leslie, New Hampshire's 
Tobey, Pennsylvania’s Fisher, Wisconsin’s 


Kohler. Vice President Curtis who saw 
the Preakness with Mrs. Gann _ stayed 
away, but Charles Curtis Jr. went. From 


Chicago, came Joseph Medill Patterson 
and from Manhattan John J. Raskob. 
Matt Winn, director of Churchill Downs, 
was as excited as anybody although he has 
managed the Kentucky Derby for 25 
years. 





Oarsmen 

Carnegie Cup. Gleefully tugging 
against the elastic water of Lake Cayuga 
last week, Yale’s crew beat Cornell in the 
Carnegie Cup race—the first Cornell de- 
feat of the season. Throughout the race 
it rained. Princeton, also competing, fin- 
ished last. Where other crews use a long 
stroke, Princeton crews use a short, choppy 
stroke which Coach Chuck Logg learned 
at the University of Washington. Last 
week, Coach Chuck said he would not yet 
chuck his system. 

Penn. v. Navy. Pennsylvania, which 
had won no prior races, beat the Navy 
last week at Annapolis by two feet. Har- 
vard rowed too. 

Again Columbia. Richard Glendon 
Jr. is the only eastern coach who can 
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MOopDERN BUSINESS is becoming vitally 
interested in guiding the education of 
its employees, One evidence of this fact 
is the care with which business and in- 
dustrial leaders today are investigating 
correspondence schools and other educa- 
tional agencies before they recommend 
them to their men. They are following 
a wise course. It is important that the 
employer should be fully acquainted not 
only with the scope and quality of the 
instruction offered by a school, but with 
its physical equipment and _ financial 
standing — its ability to meet its 
obligations. 

The International Correspondence 
Schools—the I. C. S., as it is familiarly 


known—is the largest educational in- 
stitution that has ever existed. It touches 


the lives of more individuals, in all 
parts of the world, than any other 


TIME 


STABILITY 


Asove, Main Instruo- 
tion Building of the 
International Corre- 
spondence Schools, 
Scranton, Penna. 
AT LEFT, Interna- 
tional Correspondence 
Sohools Limited, In- 
ternational Buildings, 
Kingsway, London, 
England. 
AT RIGHT, Adminis- 
tration Building of 
the International Cor- 


respondence Schools, 
Scranton, Penna, 


school. The millions who have bene- 
fited by its instruction are found in 
practically every city, village and ham- 
let on the face of the earth. 


To carry on this immense educational 
service an organization has been built 
up representing an invested capital of 
more than $10,000,000. The buildings 
of the International’ Correspondence 
Schools in Scranton occupy two city 
blocks. Its force of executives, princi- 
pals, instructors, clerks and other home 
office employees, number sixteen hun- 
dred. There are more than eight hun- 
dred field representatives in the United 
States alone. Including employees of 


affiliated companies in foreign lands, 
the total personnel of the I. C. S. is 
nearly three thousand. 


There is nothing unwieldy about this 
huge organization. It operates with 


machine-like smoothness. And though 
it has given instruction to more than 


3,600,000 people, the individual stu- 
dent and his progress are never lost 
sight of. The young man who enrolls 
for a course with the I. C. S. receives 
far more than the written terms of his 
scholarship. He has the full benefit of 


the institution’s size and resources, and 


with it warm encouragement and per- 
sonal interest. He is treated as a friend 
as well as a student. 

Hundreds of business organizations, 
including some of the largest companies 
in the country, have arranged with the 
International Correspondence Schools 
to supply training to their employees. 
They have chosen the I. C. S. not only 


for the thoroughness and breadth of 
its courses, but for its financial strength. 
They know it as a reliable institution. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SCRANTON 
PENNSYLVANIA 


SCHOOLS 


FOUNDED 
4891 

















WRIST WATCH BANDS 
by Krementzare, by design 
and quality, associates of 
fine watches. Entire band 
slips on or off—over the 
hand due to a clever ex- 
panding link arrange- 
ment. $17.50 up. 



























EVENING JEWELRY 


the first word, the last 
word, the only word in 
smart, stylish Full Dress 
and Tuxedo sets—is 


“Krementz.” And how 


men appreciate such 
gifts! $7.50 to $50.00. 


















CUFF LINKS 


Design is a big word in 
cuff links. So is Quality. 
Say both by saying 
*“*Krementz”. If you 
want to see links that 
“dress up” cuffs, see 
Krementz Links. 


$1.50 to $7.50 a pair. 

















Leading men’s shops and _ jewelers 





everywhere recognize the desirability 
of Krementz Jewelry for Men by 
featuring it. Write for booklet and 
name of Krementz dealer nearest you. 


Address us at Newark, N. J. 


rement 


Jewelry 
for Men 
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TIME 


boast that he has lost no races. Last week 
his Columbia crews defeated M. I. T. For 
once, the dirty Harlem River was clear of 
Columbia’s freshman coach is 
Hugh Glendon, brother of Richard. Hugh, 
too, has lost no races. 


A 
———— 





Links 

British Woman’s Championship. 
Joyce Wethered’s, last week, was the voice 
of three silent years. Because a crowd had 
pushed and howled at Troon in 1926 when 
she was playing Glenna Collett she de- 
cided to play no more for championship 
golf cups. It made no difference to her 
that Mlle. Simone Thion de la Chaume 
and then Mlle. Manette le Blan thereafter 
won the British Ladies’ Title. Joyce 
Wethered, whose impersonality sometimes 
is tantamount to genteel insolence, plays 
golf for amusement and crowds do not 
amuse her. But last week on St. Andrew’s 
course in Scotland she played again for a 


| championship. Again she met Glenna Col- 








lett, again she defeated her. Thus the 
British Woman’s championship cup pre- 
served its distinction of never having been 
won by an American. 

On the morning of the finals, Glenna 
Collett took fours on every hole of the first 
nine, except on the eighth where she only 
had to hit her ball twice. Thus she broke 
a woman’s record for St. Andrew’s. By 
lunch time Golfer Collett was two up. But 
Miss Wethered, after a lunch of salad and 
cold chicken, had not lost her confident 
one-sided smile. Her drives were long. her 
irons had sting. Miss Collett suddenly be- 
came nervous, uncertain. Calmly Joyce 
Wethered advanced to lead. It was on the 
15th that she definitely stopped the last 
Collett attempt to win back the morning’s 
lead. Glenna Collett had taken a brilliant 
four. Miss Wethered had to sink an 18- 
foot putt to halve. She putted. For the 
first twelve feet the ball rolled so fast 
that it made a white line on the green 
Then it slowed, took minutes and minutes. 
Finally it dropped into the hole in the turf. 
Miss Collett managed to halve the next 
hole but on the 17th she lost. Score: 3 up, 


1 to go. When Miss Wethered won her 
last hole, too young girls from St. An- 


| drew’s University, dressed in bright red 


cloaks, cheered with happy, piping voices. 
1,000 Guineas. Back to Moortown, 


| England, where the Ryder cup was won for 


Great Britain (Time, May 6) went U. S. 
and British professionals last week to play 


in the Yorkshire Evening News 1,000 
guineas ($5,000) tournament. Again, 


Walter Hagen lost to George Duncan. Leo 
Diegel won a nickname, ‘“Eagle-Diegel.” 
Joe Turnesa won the 1,000 guineas from 
sad-faced Herbert Jolly of England by hol- 
ing a chip shot for an eagle 3 at the 37th 
hole. Other spectacular moments: 

George Duncan won the 36th hole and 
his match from Walter Hagen by putting 
40 feet around a stymie. 

Leo Diegel scored 30 for his first nine 
holes while beating Ed Dudley, 5 and 4. 

Joe Turnesa beat Britain’s Ernest Whit- 
combe on the 19th hole (19 up, 17 to go). 

W. H. Davies took a 1-up lead on his 
7th hole with George Duncan, halved the 
next eleven holes (2, 4, 4, 4, 2, 4, 3, 4. 4, 4; 
4), won. 


Wales. Edward of Wales has a handi- 
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cap of 16. His chief faults have been hur- 
rying his iron shots, topping drives, put- 
ting carelessly. Last week Walter Hagen 
played with him and said his handicap 
should be lowered. Explained Hagen: “He 
plays like a real student of the game, 
standing right up to the ball and hitting it 
squarely. He is a deliberate putter. He 
plays much better than I thought he did.” 

Wales, Hagen, Sir Philip Sassoon and 
Professional Aubrey Boomer of the St. 
Cloud course near Paris, nearly eluded 
newsgatherers and photographers, met at 
the Swinley Forest Club (“rich man’s 
course’). Hagen and Wales paired and 
won a “greensome” (each team driving 
two balls but playing out only the best). 





A REAL STUDENT 


“How on earth do you use this?” 


During the game, some of the _ things 
Hagen said were: 

“You start, sir, and don’t forget what I 
told you about your shoulder.” 

‘“Now remember that left wrist.” 

“Try this niblick, I made it myself.” 

Some of the things Edward of Wales 
said were: 

“How on earth do you use this? 


“I’m sorry. My shoulder. I forgot 
about it.” 
After luncheon, Edward of Wales 


played a match with Postman William E. 
Jones of South Ascot at the Fernhill Arti- 
sans’ Club. Postman Jones, too, has a 
handicap of 16. Wales, fresh from the 


Hagen tutelage, beat him jubilantly. 


In Rome, last week, Benito Mussolini, 
following Gene Sarazen, who is of Italian 
origin, and Johnny Farrell, thus beheld his 
first game of golf. He autographed their 
cards. An alert newsgatherer later espied 
Il Duce grinding his teeth, practicing golf 
swings. Romans chuckled that the Ballila 
(Fascist Boy Scouts), recently dismayed 
by the necessity of learning how to play 
baseball, would now be told to master golf. 


- 


New World’s Record 

Track: 12 lb. shot—Elwyn Dees, 17, 
Lorraine, Kan., High School, 58 ft. 1 in.; 
in Emporia, Kan. 






















golf. 
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What combination 


lowest ton 


Goodyear recognizes that 


tires must perform under 
widely different conditions. 
Each fleet Operation prte- 


sents its own particular 
problems — calling for its 
particular types of tires. 


So the new Goodyear line 
contains tires specialized 
to meet every condition of 
road, load and speed. New 
toughness in tread com- 
pounds — new liveliness 


in rubber — new tractive 
power in the famous 


The Greatest 


CUSHION? 


gives you the 


mile cost? 
All-Weather tread —new 


vitality in pneumatic tires 
—many such improve- 
ments have been embod- 
ied in the right tires for 
every hauling need. 
These new Goodyears — 
pneumatics, cushions, su- 
per-cushions, solids —are 
ready for you at Goodyear 
Truck Tire Service Station 
Dealers, together with 
expert recommendations 
for applying the proper 
tire to your job. 


Name in Rubber 














This trim, smart, powerful 45 foot 
Fairform Flyer, owned by David M. 
Goodrich, Chairman of the Board, B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Company, is powered 
with twin 150 H. P. valve-in-head Ker- 
maths. 


Mr. Goodrich, like thousands of other 
discerning yachtsmen, knows that Ker- 


math is 
“Best in the long run’’ 


The new Kermath catalog illustrates 
the wide variety of horsepower sizes 
and scale of attractive prices. Write for 
your copy today. 


3 to 200 H. P. 


$135 to $2300 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


5875 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Michigan | 
90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario 


KERMATH 


“A Kermath Always Runs”’ 





THERE IS 


NO GREATER BOAT || | 


VALUE THAN 
THE CRUISABOUT! 


Just imagine—a floating summer 
home completely equipped with berths 
for five and deck space for more than a 
dozen people at the unusually low 
price of $3585.00. 

Because of standardization, Rich- 
ardson Cruisabouts are low in price— 
high in quality. Clear White Oak, 
Cedar and Mahogany are used for the 
hulls and cabins; fittings are of brass; 
power by a Gray 6 to take you over the 
water at nearly 12 knots. 

And the Richardson Cruisabout is 
ready to go. Fill up with gas and oil; 
heave your personal belongings aboard, 
and sail away for the most glorious 
outing you’ve ever had. 

Our new Cruisabout booklet ‘‘C’’ 
will give you all the facts about the 
three low-priced high quality Cruis- 
about models. Send for it today as the 
first step toward a pleasant summer 
on the water. 


Richardson Boat Company 
INC. 
327 Sweeney Street 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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The New Pictures 

The Valiant (Fox). Sentimentality 
laid many traps for the murderer who 
wanted to die without letting people know 
his real name. There might have been 
heroics in the courtroom, and later, when 
his mother saw his picture in the paper 
and sent his sister to find out if this was 
her boy, everything might have collapsed 
in glycerine tears; the murder, perhaps, 
might have been explained as something 
necessary, even honorable. But, somehow, 
Director William K. Howard and Actor 
Paul Muni, formerly known as Muni 
Weisenfreund, overcame their difficulties 
by wise elimination of detail and a power- 
ful dramatic reticence that make the pic- 
ture one of the best of the year. Best 
shot: the interview between Muni and his 
sister in the death house. 

Eternal Love (United Artists). The 
Alps and Director Ernst Lubitsch’s talent 
for spectacles wall in a dull, conventional 
plot about a mountaineer who got two 
girls but liked only one. Up and down 
mountains the little story wanders like a 
lost chasseur, until it is swallowed up in 
one of numberless snowstorms sweeping 
past John Barrymore’s profile. The pic- 
ture is silent. Best shot: the avalanche. 

Gentlemen of the Press (Paramount ). 
An indefinite number of collaborators, all 
newspapermen, wrote this account of a 
re-write man’s hard luck. As a stage-play, 
it was successful. As cinema, it suffers 
more definitely from the faults which af- 
fect all stories about generalities instead 
of about characters. As a result, the re- 
porter who is too busy for eight years to 
go home—too busy to get to the bedside 
of his dying daughter—but not too busy 
to get mixed up with sleek-headed, slow- 
voiced Katherine Francis—is a synthetic 
fellow whose reality is compromised by the 
difficulty of making him a type. Best shot: 
Walter Huston showing how to get rid of 
a woman. 








The Pagan (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer). 
When W. S. Van Dyke went to Tahiti to 
produce White Shadows in the South Seas, 
it took him a week to make a rubbish- 
strewn Pacific beach as clean the 
scenario prescribed. The same beach, or 
one like it, served him as the setting for 
this new picture, which is almost as pretty 
as the first. The same problems are in- 
dolently offered and solved in a way that 
people find agreeable on summer nights. 
For here a wise and graceful half-caste 
youth whose life is spent lying in the sun, 
making love, swimming, and occasionally 
singing in an operatic manner a tune called 
“The Pagan Love Song,” triumphs over 
an energetic moralist who has come South 
to make things better. Best shot: Ramon 
Novarro stealing Dorothy Janis away from 
the church two minutes after she has mar- 
ried Villain Donald Crisp. 





as 


Like most Mexicans in the U. S., Ramon 
Gil Samenyego once worked as a bus-boy 
and is said to be descended from an Aztec 
queen and a conquistador. Rex Ingram 
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christened him Novarro, which was after- 
ward legalized as his middle name. When 
a revolution ruined his family he toured 
for a season with a ballet troupe, then 
worked as an extra until Ingram cast him 
as Rupert in The Prisoner of Zenda. He 
lives in Los Angeles with his mother and 
some of his 14 brothers and sisters, does 
not Own a car, never goes to picture pre- 








RAMON NOVARRO 
Next week he sings in Tosca. 


miéres, takes voice and piano lessons, 
fences, takes sunbaths, and occasionally 
gives concerts for his friends in his private 
theatre. He once offered Edison Phono- 
graph Co. an option on his voice for the 
loan of $10,000; ten years later he refused 
to make records for them because he did 
not think his voice was ready. Next week 
he will make his début with a Berlin opera 
company as Mario in Tosca. 

New Plays in Manhattan 

The Jade God. When John Millicent 
stole a jade figurine out of a Hindoo 
temple, its baleful influence followed him 
to Sussex where, one evening, he was dis- 
covered lying across his desk, his throat 
slit. The figurine had disappeared as well 
as a Malay kriss which he used for a paper 
weight. Then Jack Derrick, who loved 
daughter Jean Millicent, set out to find 
the murderer of her father. During the 
process people peered through doors and 
curtains, a wall panel opened emitting 
smoke and a greenish glow, girls shrieked, 
the figurine shone and spoke in the dark- 
ness. Even the portrait of the late Mil- 
licent found a spectral voice. 

Audience refuses to be horrified, insists 
on laughing. Margaret Wycherly plays 
the part of a red-headed servant who 
knows more than she tells. 








Pansy, a Negro revue, lasted just three 
hissful performances. Said Dramacritic J. 
Brooks Atkinson of the New York Times: 
“Purely for purposes of historical record 
let this bema announce that the worst 
show of all time was .. . produced... 
last evening.” 
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Wade & 
Butcher has 
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Sheffield straight 
razors that always de- 
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Examine one of these blades—observe 

that it is already curved to fit your safety 
re razor—that it is made of a piece of steel 
three times as thick as a wafer blade—that 
it has deep hollow ground edges—that it is 
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cutlery available today. 
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Ready for a Drink? 


“You're welcome. <And it’s the 
finest water in the world. I've 
been drinking it for 50 ‘years. 


LEAR, cold water from an old-fashioned 

well looks mighty tempting on a hot day. 

One might naturally think that if the owner 

of the well drinks the water it must be pure. But 

the fact that he has drunk the water without ap- 

parent harm does not prove that the water is pure. 

Science has discovered that a few individuals have 

been able to drink water more or less polluted with 

typhoid germs without contracting typhoid fever. 

But it is never safe for anyone to take immunity 
for granted. 


Typhoid fever is a filth disease. It usually kills one 
out of every ten persons who have it. Until 
authorities responsible for the purity of drink- 

ing water, milk and other foods in cities and 
towns learned how to guard against typhoid, 
outbreaks of this disease scourged the country 

year after year. 


There were no great typhoid scourges last 
year in the United States, yet approximately 
65,000 persons were stricken needlessly with 
typhoid fever and 6,500 died. 


Those who recover from typhoid fever are left 
in such physical condition that for about three 


years afterward the deathrate of such persons 
is twice the normal rate for the same ages. 


Wherever cities protect their supply of drinking 
water from sewage or purify their water by chlorina- ** 


tion the deathrate from typhoid drops. A marked - : 


reduction also takes place in communities where 
milk and food supplies are carefully protected and 
food handlers thoroughly inspected. But until this 
protection is general in cities, towns and villages 
and in country districts as well, typhoid inocula- 
tion is vitally necessary. 


TIME 
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Why risk typhoid fever 
when it can be prevented? 


The story of inoculation which prevents typhoid 
fever is a brilliant page in the history of the many 
triumphs of science over disease. 


During the Spanish-American War 281,000 of our men 
went intoservice. One out of everytwelve contracted ty- 
phoid. In the World War there were 4,000,000 Amer’ 
ican soldiers, nearly all inoculated against typhoid. 
Although many of them were sent to typhoid-in- 
fected areas, only one out of every 3,700 had typhoid. 


While typhoid fever frequently comes from drink- 
ing polluted water, it also comes from infected 
milk and various other contaminated foods, and 
from unsuspected “typhoid-carriers”—a few 
individuals who have recovered from the dis 
ease but who continue to carry the germs. 
When typhoid-carriers are employed as helpers 
in households, hotels or restaurants there is 
great danger that they will cause infection 
among those they serve. 


Inoculations against typhoid fever are simple 
and leave no scar. They protect from two to 
five years. Why take chances? Be prepared for 
your motor, camping and hiking trips this year. 
Go to your doctor for the protection he can give. 


Inoculation against typhoid is not the same as 
inoculation which prevents diphtheria or vaccina- 
tion against smallpox. Allthree are necessary health 
protections at home and especially when traveling. 
The Metropolitan will be glad to mail, without 
cost, its booklet, ““The Conquest of Typhoid Fever,” 
to anyone who requests it. Address Booklet De- 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Stimson Statement 

France’s expected wail of protest against 
Dr. Schacht’s reservations to the Young 
Plan (Time, May 13) again failed to 
materialize last week. Limping, the Repa- 
rations conference continued to advance. 


Important in the week’s development 
was an announcement by U. S. Secretary 
of State Stimson officially quashing the 
possibility of the U. S. Government’s par- 
ticipation in the proposed International 
Bank. Secretary Stimson said: 


“While we look with interest and sym- 
pathy upon the efforts of the committee 
of experts to suggest a solution and a 
settlement of the vexing question of Ger- 
man reparations, this government does not 
desire to have any American official di- 
rectly or indirectly participate in the col- 
lection of German reparations through the 
agency of this bank or otherwise. 

“Ever since the close of the War the 
American government has consistently 
taken this position. It has never accepted 
membership on the reparations commis- 
sion. The comparatively small sums which 
it receives under the Dawes Plan are ap- 
plied solely to the settlement of the claims 
judicially ascertained by the mixed claims 
commission (the United States and Ger- 
many), and to the repayment of the ex- 
penses of the American Army of Occupa- 
tion at Coblenz.” 


This statement produced varied effects. 
It was hardly more than the Second Dawes 
Committee delegates had expected, but in 
many quarters it produced a sentiment of 
discouragement, an opinion that the U. S. 
persisted in being “‘timidly aloof.” ; 

President Hoover was quick to sense the 
necessity of further assistance, unofficial 
though it was, for the reparations confer- 
ence. Therefore, last Sunday, at the White 
House, he held an extraordinary conference 
of U. S. Government leaders at which a 
modification and reduction of German pay- 
ments to the U. S. were agreed upon. These 
changes in U. S. claims, designed as a 
moral offset to the Stimson statement and 
as a new gesture of “friendly co-opera- 
tion,” were trivial. But they would, if 
accepted, be sufficient to put the U. S. ina 
position where its unofficial representatives 
at Paris could argue that their government 
was ready to make “a sacrifice” to secure 
a new international agreement. 

U.S. claims against Germany, to be paid 
in annuities under the Dawes Plan, totaled, 
last September, 350 million dollars—207 
million dollars for the cost of the U. S. 
Army of Occupation, 143 millions in mixed 
claims. Last year the U. S. received from 
Germany 20 million dollars. Though the 
details of the U. S. “sacrifice offer,” as 
contained in a note despatched to the U. S. 
Embassy at Paris, were not immediately 
made public, it was learned that they 
amounted to about a 10% reduction 
in Germany’s annual payments to the U. S. 
Though total payments were not to be cut, 
the U. S. was ready to allow Germany a 
longer time to meet them. 
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Visa Fees 


Each U. S. citizen going to France this 
summer will save $8—the price of three 
good dinners or 33 martini cocktails— 
through an agreement signed last week 
by the U. S. State Department and repre- 
sentatives of the French Government. 
Reciprocally, the price of French and U. S. 
visas has been reduced from $10 to $2. 

The $10 visa fee, bane of U. S. travelers 
abroad, started in 1920 when U. S. con- 
suls were instructed to collect $9, plus $1 
for executing the application, from each 
and every foreigner who wanted a pass- 
port visaed. Delighted at finding a new 
source of revenue, several foreign govern- 
ments instantly retaliated, charged all U. S. 
tourists $10 each. 

Finding that U. S. citizens were spend- 








© International 
Sir JOHN Fortescu 
Upon him and the Equerries, suspicion. 


ing millions on foreign visas—while little 
money was accruing from foreign tourists 
in the U. S.—the State Department started 


negotiations in 1925 to abolish or reduce - 


the $10 charge. France last week was the 
29th nation to comply. 

Among the nations granting free visas 
to U. S. citizens: Germany, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Esthonia, Finland, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Japan, Russia. 

Charging $1 to $4: France, Bulgaria, the 
Netherlands, Luxembourg, Czechoslovakia, 
Jugoslavia, Austria, Chile, Spain. 

The Turkish Republic holds out for $6; 
while still in the $10 class are: Norway, 
Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Rumania, 
Greece, Great Britain, Irish Free State. 

Last week the London Evening Stand- 
ard commented on the French reduction of 
visa fees: “France has so many advantages 
over Britain for the attraction of Ameri- 
cans that we can ill afford to put any 
obstacles in the way of the potential vis- 
itor. There is a tendency on this side of 
the Channel to imagine that all American 
travelers are so rich that a few extra 
dollars in the way of fees will not weigh 
one way or another. That is quite wrong.” 




















GREAT BRITAIN 
The Crown 


After weeks of serious illness, His 
Majesty George V left Bognor-on-Sea 
last week to go home. 

Without ceremony, three automobiles 
drew up before Sir Arthur (Dunlop tires) 
Du Cros’s comfortable stucco Craigwell 
House. Standing by the door were butlers, 
footmen, cooks, grooms, gardeners, royal 
marines—all who had served and guarded 
the King during his illness. Through the 
door came Their Majesties, snugly but- 
toned up, and as they passed down the 
line each servant received either a gold 
stickpin or a pair of gold cuff-links, blue 
enameled with the royal monogram. Into 
the car behind the King’s stepped Sir 
Stanley Hewett, His Majesty’s physician, 
and four trained nurses entered another 
automobile. The three cars moved off. 

Great was the celebration in Windsor 
when the royal motorcade drove through 
High Street. Pinafored schoolchildren 
waved flags and screamed excitedly. The 
merry housewives of Windsor showered 
rose petals on King George’s sober limou- 
sine. At the foot of Queen Victoria’s 
statue stood the black-robed mayor and 
red-robed Town Councilors. 

The King-Emperor stuck his head 
through the limousine door. 

“T am happy to be back and to see so 
many familiar faces again,” he called. The 
cars moved on up the hill to the plump 
Norman tower of Windsor Castle. 

Inside the castle gate stood 1,000 of 
the King’s young neighbors in battered 
silk hats and very clean collars, the boys 
of Eton College. 


London society was feverishly trying to 
guess last week who the author of King 
George’s latest biography might be. The 
book, “By a Person in Close Touch with 
the Royal Family,” was begun at the 
height of the King’s illness in the ghoulish 
expectation of being the first posthumous 
biography. With the King’s recovery, 
proof sheets of the volume were forwarded 
te Buckingham Palace for approval last 
week. Officials, horrified at the revelation 
of personal details in the King’s private 
life, not only forbade its publication but 
sent special King’s messengers to the pub- 
lishers to suppress it. 

“Although the author intended to re- 
main anonymous,” said a government 
official secretary, “the book is so intimate 
that his identity could easily be detected.” 

With only this for a clue, editors busily 
listed all the King’s personal friends who 
might have written such a book; thought- 
fully checked and rechecked the list. 

Many pencils poised questioningly over 
the name of Hon. Sir John William For- 
tescue, librarian at Windsor Castle from 
1905 to 1926, author of a life of Welling- 
ton, editor of the correspondence of 
George III. The pencils poised also over 
the name of Sir John’s brother, Capt. 
Hon. Sir Seymour Fortescue, equerry-in- 
waiting to King George since 1893, author 
of a book of memoirs, Looking Back. 

Instantly cleared of suspicion was the 








King’s private secretary, Baron Stamford- 
ham, courtly letter-writer and precise 
putterer, characterized by Queen Victoria 
as “a model of tact and diplomacy.” 

Other suspects include: Sir Charles 
Cust, who served with King George in the 
navy and has been virtually a member of 
the royal household ever since; Col. Sir 
Clive Wigram, one of the few grouse shots 
in England steadier than King George; 
Captain Lord Claud Nigel Hamilton, 
deputy master of His Majesty’s house- 
hold; and Captain Sir Bryan Godfrey- 
Faussett, K. C. V. O., another equerry. 

Every gentleman on the suspected list 
is a member of the Victorian Order. 


a 
“Stanley Boy” 
“Aw, whaddya wanna do, sing ‘Sonny 


Boy?’” 

That is Broadway’s latest wisecrack to 
victims who complain unduly, or to friends 
grown maudlin in their cups. In England, 
“Sonny Boy,” a super-saccharine ballad 
of child love introduced by Blackface 
Singer Al Jolson in his latest sound film, 
is still new and popular. More, it has 
become a Conservative campaign song. 
Last week in London’s staid Albert Hall, 
the mournful tune poured from _ the 
throats of 1,000 solid supporters of Prime 
Minister Stanley Baldwin. 


The Conservatives sang words of their 
own, however. “Stanley Boy” the song 
is to them. As to how the words got 
changed, this story is told: 

One Waldron Smithers, Conservative M. 
P., was asked by Prime Minister Baldwin 
to speak at a dance given for new Con- 
servative voters. When Mr. Smithers 
arrived, Conservative couples were revolv- 
ing on the floor to the strains of “Sonny 
Boy.” Suddenly inspired, Mr. Smithers 
stepped to the platform, asked the band- 
master to repeat the selection. Then— 
even as the French patriot, Rouget de 
Lisle, is supposed to have improvised the 
“Marseillaise” upon a café table top— 
Mr. Smithers is supposed to have im- 
provised verses, of which the following is 
a sample: 

When there are grey skies 
We don’t mind the grey 
You make them blue, 
Stanley Boy. 
Though foes may mistake thee 
We'll not forsake thee, 
You'll pull us through, 
Stanley Boy. 


skies, 


For the benefit of Conservatives too 
shy to sing “Stanley Boy,” too lethargic 
to attend party rallies, a new poster has 
appeared on British hoardings. It shows 
a lilliputian David Lloyd George and a 
bandy-legged Ramsay MacDonald vio- 
lently speechifying near the easy chair of 
an apathetic young Conservative. 
“Conservatives,” ran the legend, “Lloyd 
George won’t beat us—Ramsay won’t de- 
feat us—but Apathy might! VOTE!” 
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FRANCE 


Soupspoons for Steam Shovels 


Subway contractors in the U. S. have 
labor troubles, landslides and politics to 
contend with. Seldom if ever is their work 
stopped by any Ministry of Fine Arts. 

Last week the French Ministry of Fine 
Arts ordered all construction stopped on 
the Boulevard St. Michel extension of the 
Paris Metro. Engineers and workmen were 
given a fortnight holiday. Excavating will 
continue during the fortnight, but instead 
of steam shovels and pneumatic drills, 
trained archeologists will be at work scrap- 
ing the earth methodically away with gar- 
den trowels, ice picks, soup spoons. Fort- 
night ago the rattling drills of the subway 
contractors penetrated the long lost tor- 
ture chambers of the Petit Chdatelet. Last 
week the archeologists, scraping away with 
their soup spoons, declared that it was one 
of the most valuable historical finds in re- 
cent years. 

In the 13th Century, the Petit Chételet 
stood on the left bank of the Seine. Its 
grey twin towers made at once a gate to 
the city, a fortress, and a prison for thieves 
and political offenders. Old as was the 
Petit Chdtelet, its winding subterranean 
crypts and dungeons were even older, and 
included a portion of a long forgotten 
secret tunnel under the Seine built when 
gth Century Paris was besieged by fierce 
red-haired Norman pirates. The Petit 
Chatelet was pulled down in a popular up- 
rising just before the Revolution, its more 
obvious cellars filled in and forgotten. 

Two weeks ago the subway workmen 
struck a cellar that had not been filled 
in. Unimaginative French laborers who 
crawled in to look about with smoky 
acetylene torches, quickly crawled back, 
actively sick with horror. The scientists 
who took their places last week were 
delighted. 

“Tt is due to the high arsenic content of 
the soil that these skeletons have been so 
well preserved,” said a Sorbonne professor 
inspecting a cadaver whose clutching fin- 
gers showed the agony of his death. ‘This 
portion of the prison dates from the 12th 
Century, perhaps earlier.” Skeletons sat 
upright against the dungeon wall. Some 
lay with heavy wooden collars about their 
necks, some were chained to blocks of 
stone. 
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Continued the professor: “Every metre 
of earth is valuable; we have already found 
what is probably the finest collection of 
instruments of torture in Europe.” 

His assistants continued to pick deli- 
cately with their ice-picks and scrape with 
their soupspoons, uncovering halberds, 
swords, knives, thumb-screws, eye-gougers, 
nostril tearers, tongs for tearing out 
tongues, racks, pulleys, finger choppers. 


SWITZERLAND 
“Impressively Negative” 

Swiss temperance organizations have 
lately been pressing their fight against dis- 
tilled spirits. Charts showing the Evil 
Effects of Alcohol on the Human Stomach 
have been broadcast, big advertisements 
have been printed in the papers. 

Fortnight ago the people of the Confed- 
eration of Switzerland voted on a proposal 
to grant cities and towns local option on 
the sale of hard liquors—beers and wines 
not being affected. 

Wired Geneva correspondents: “Every 
one of the 25 cantons rejected the measure. 
The total vote was impressively negative.” 

Despite the “impressively negative” 
popular vote, Swiss Drys gained one vic- 
tory last week. Unknown individuals have 
ordered the cocktail bar in the basement 
of the League of Nations Secretariat to 
remain closed each day until 12 noon. 


PAPAL STATE 


Peter’s Cellar 
The Pope he leads a merry life, merry life 
He’s free from trouble, care and strife, care 
and strife 
He drinks the best of Rhenish wine 
I would the Pope’s gay life were mine. 
—U. S. College Song. 


Besides the Rhenish wine of tradition, 
good Italian wine in gargantuan quanti- 
ties was brought to the Pope’s cellars last 
week by pious Italian vintners, grateful 
for last year’s record vintage of nearly 29 
million barrels. 

Into the Papal throne room filed 3,000 
Frascati pilgrims in unaccustomed dress 
suits, black vests, white gloves. Each pil- 
grim grasped firmly by the neck a bottle 
of amber Frascati wine. One by one the 
3,000 pilgrims filed past the Pope to re- 







CoNnSERVATIVE, LLOyD-GEORGE, RAMSAY 


The hoardings cry: “but Apathy might!” 
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ceive a special apostolic blessing and then 
filed out. Left on long tables, 3,000 bottles 
stood against the wall. 

Eager to emulate the Frascati pilgrims, 
other wine-growing districts of Italy 
planned gifts for the Vatican cellar. From 
the Alps 5,000 ex-service men had already 
brought a tun of Piedmont’s ruddy Baro- 
los. Sicilians promised 1,000 bottles of 
tawny Moscato. Tuscany pledged 1,000 of 
Chianti. Umbria planned a gift of pale 
Orvieto Secco, most delicate of Italian 
wines. On the slopes of Vesuvius, Nea- 
politans prepared 1,000 of Lacrima Christi, 
Tear of Christ, for Peter’s Cellar. 

Since one or two glasses of wine per 





Russi4’s RykKov 
“Remove persecution, churches languish. 


” 


day suffice temperate Pope Pius XI, Vati- 
can officials quietly arranged to forward 
much of this year’s vinous flood to Rome’s 


hospitals. 


RUSSIA 
Subtle Rykov 


When long-jawed, saturnine Alexey Ivan- 
ovich Rykov, Chairman of the Council of 
Peopie’s Commissars, leader of the Right 
Wing conservative group in the Commu- 
nist Party, presented a bill to the Congress 
of Soviets last week, another of the most 
cherished ideas of the early Bolshevik 
leaders was headed quietly for the shelf. 

Violent anti-religious propaganda has 
been as intrinsic a part of Communism as 
anti-capitalist propaganda. However, ac- 
tive persecution of the Greek Orthodox 
Church ceased in Russia two years ago. 
Perceiving that harsh tactics had, if any- 
thing, a stimulating effect upon ‘oldtime 
religion among the peasants, the Soviets 
ignored secret services and the hiding of 
ikons in closets, the wearing of beads 
under shirts, and adopted subtler methods. 
They encouraged foreign missionaries to 
enter Russia, thinking to weaken Ortho- 
doxy by competition. 

So successful have these missionaries 
been, notably the Baptists and Methodists, 
that last month the Soviet Central Com- 


mittee deemed it necessary to issue new 
orders, confining the missionaries to spirit- 
ual work only (7.e., prohibiting social wel- 
fare work) and making the local congrega- 
tion the largest unit of missionary organi- 
zation (Time, April 22). 

The Rykov bill of last week could be re- 
garded in one of two lights. It was drawn 
as an amendment to the Soviet Constitu- 
tion and it proposed to grant the Russian 
people the right to practice religion freely. 
At face value, this seemed a tremendous 
step away from the Redness of the Found- 
ing Fathers. But long-jawed Rykov ex- 
plained that it was meant, not as a defense 
of religion, but as a new, supremely subtle 
combative measure. Said he to the Com- 
missars : 

“Remove the stimulus of persecution, 
and the churches will languish... . The 
fight against religion can only succeed if 
linked with mass progress and deep pene- 
tration in the masses of scientific knowl- 
edge and culture.” 

Opposed, though not too openly, to the 
policies of the Soviet’s “Man of Steel,” 
Josef Vissarionovich Stalin, subtle Com- 
rade Rykov also hopes soon to give Rus- 
sian citizens the right of private trading 
under conditions similar to those already 
granted foreign concessionaires. 


CHINA 
Airport in Middle 


How should a new capital city for a 
country of 400 million people be built? 
What should it include? 


1) It should cover too square miles to 
give elbow room to its two million inhabit- 
ants. 

2) No house should be more than three 
stories high, not for fear of earthquakes, 
but to avoid such traffic congestion as is 
found in U. S. cities. 

3) It. should be designed around a 
monumental group of Government build- 
ings. 

4) Because of the importance of air 
transportation in a sprawling, railway- 
poor country like China, there should be 


a model airport in the centre of the city.’ 


5) There should be many outlying parks 
and playgrounds, convertible, if need be, 
into additional landing fields. 

These were some of the plans disclosed 
last week by deep-voiced, horn-bespec- 
tacled Henry Killam Murphy, able Man- 
hattan architect, designer of “Yale in 
China” (Ya-li), Changsha, Hunan; Yen- 
ching University, Peking; William 
(“Billy”) Lyon Phelps’s residence, New 
Haven, Conn. Undeterred by wars, far- 
sighted President Chiang Kai-shek had 
commissioned Architect Murphy to plan 
a new city of Nanking, a new capital for 
the Nationalist government.* 

So vast is the project, so many millions 
of dollars will it cost, that the new Nan- 
king will probably still be a-building when 
the William Lyon Phelps residence 
crumbles in decay. 


*Other made-to-order capitals for young com- 
monwealths include: Washington, D. C.; Can- 
berra, New South Wales; New Delhi, India. 


Ding, Dong 

Fortnight ago the armies of the rebel- 
lious generals of the southern province of 
Kwangsi moved against Canton, capital of 
Kwantung province, rich, commercial sea- 





MANHATTAN’S MurRPHY 


. .. planned elbow-room for 
Chinamillions. 


(See col. 2) 


port of the Nationalist Government. Can- 
ton’s hasty preparations for defense 
seemed woefully inadequate. Oracular 
foreign correspondents took the fall of 
Canton for granted, foresaw a powerful 
rebellion against the Nanking government 
with the city of Canton as a _ base 
for the rebels. Such correspondents under- 
estimated Kwantung strategy. 

Last week, with the well-equipped 
Kwangsi armies only 25 miles away, the 
wily aristocratic Governor of Kwantung, 
General Chen Ming-chu, sent out a mes- 
senger to the Kwangsi rebels. Would the 
honorable enemy cease its advance on 
defenseless Canton in return for a sub- 
stantial cash award? The practical-minded 
Kwangsi generals thought they would, but 
considering their favorable tactical posi- 
tion, the ransom must be a heavy one. 
They demanded $285,000 per month for 
an indefinite period, plus war munitions 
and supplies from the city of Canton, 
minus any _ interference by Canton 
authorities with the Kwangsi opium trade. 

Kwantung’s Chen accepted with alac- 
rity. The Kwangsi troops ceased their 
advance. Wagon loads of silver coin, food 
and munitions were sent out from Canton 
to appease the besiegers. Foreign corre- 
spondents sent squibs to their papers de- 
scribing this example of Chinese warfare. 

Wily Chen Ming-chu said nothing, he 
had gained three valuable days. Suddenly 
the ransom shipments ceased. Canton’s 
army, completely mobilized, equipped with 
hand grenades, field artillery, machine 
guns and sub-machine guns, took the field, 
led by a squadron of 20 roaring battle 
planes. Kwantung gunboats shelled the 
rebels from the river. Kwantung airplanes 
shelled the rebels. For days the line 
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of battle wavered to and fro—ding, dong— 
Kwangsi, Kwantung. The Kwantung air- 
planes and gunboats finally settled the 
scale. The attacking Kwangsis retreated 
with heavy losses, leaving 1,500 captives to 
clever Chen Ming-chu. 


AFGHANISTAN 
Cloak & Box Trick 


Lean, wiry Bacha Sakao, “The Water 
Carrier,” bandit King of Afghanistan sat, 
unconcerned, in the capital city of Kabul 
last fortnight while the King he drove 
from the throne, plump, oily Amanullah, 
prestidigitated in far off Kandahar to show 
his fitness to rule. 

To suspicious Kandahar Afghans plump 
Amanullah promised last fortnight to show 
the famed Khirkai Shereef (Prophet’s 
Cloak), a religious relic of great potency 
kept in a locked box which only “a man fit 
to be King” can open. The holy cloak 
has rarely been seen for the last 200 years. 
Bearded Afghans assembled by thousands 
for the show. 

On a platform in Kandahar’s largest 
square stood throneless King Amanullah 
and a small iron-bound box. Seizing the 
box firmly, plump Amanullah struggled 
with the iron hasp. Loudly he grunted, 
stoutly he tugged. So entertaining was the 
fat man’s performance that though he 
sweated and wrestled on the platform for 
two full hours, the entire audience re- 
mained. Finally when his most vigorous 
contortions and loudest grunts began to 
pall, Amanullah paused, cried aloud to Mo- 
hammed for assistance. A final tug, and 
the box flew open. Perspiring Amanullah 
held high Mohammed’s sacred cloak. Con- 
vinced, the Afghan audience prostrated 
themselves in the dust. 

In the royal palace at Kabul, Padishah 
Habibullah, as the muscular Bacha Sakao 
now calls himself, opened no boxes, neither 
tugged nor grunted. He, debonair, wears 
tight kid gloves to show his gentility, 
brandishes two loaded rifles to show his 
dexterity, wears plentiful ammunition 
against emergencies, rules most of Afghan- 
stan. 


VENEZUELA 


““Exterminate !”’ 

General Juan Vicente Gomez, for 20 
years dictator of Venezuela, who recently 
refused to serve as President for another 
term, but moved by the earnest pleadings 
of the entire Venezuelan Congress, ac- 
cepted the position of Commander-in- 
Chief of the Venezuelan Army, last week 
found active use for his new title. 

Foolhardy General José Rafael Gabal- 
don raised the flag of revolt against blue- 
spectacled General Gomez in the distant 
provinces of Lara, Trujillo, and Portu- 
guesa with an army variously estimated 
at 50 and 500 men. Venezuela’s old Com- 
mander-in-Chief moved quickly. Against 
the 50 (or 500) rash rebels he sent the 
troops of General Eustoquio Gomez, of 
General Pedro Maria Cardenas, of General 
Léon Jurado Felix Galavis and of General 


Juan Fernandez. To Acting President Juan 
Bautista Perez he sent the following tele- 
gram: 

“Five generals with a force large 
enough to exterminate a number of un- 
patriotic countrymen who have uprisen in 
the states of Lara, Trujillo and Portuguesa, 
left yesterday for those districts. Ex- 
terminate this nest of rebels from the very 
roots in order to free those unfortunate 
districts of evil doers who should be ex- 
terminated radically by material force of 
the government.” 

The five loyal generals, with ten (or 
100) rebels apiece to exterminate, marched 
their troops bravely to the extermination. 


BOLIVIA 


Hoover Solution 


Acclaimed last week was President 
Hoover’s settlement of the Tacna-Arica 
boundary dispute—South America’s 46- 
year-old sideache. Only the voice of 














BacHaA SAKAO 


He ruled while Amanullah grunted. 


(See col. 1) 


Bolivia was raised in dissent, but nobody 
paid attention to Bolivia. 

In 1883 the adjoining Pacific provinces 
of Tacna and Arica were captured from 
Peru and Bolivia by Chile. It was agreed 
that after ten years a plebiscite would be 
held wherein the two provinces could de- 
cide to whom they wished to belong. The 
plebiscite never occurred. 

Peru and Chile agreed in 1922 that 
President Harding should settle “officially 
and without appeal” whether the plebiscite 
should be held. President Harding died. 
President Coolidge had little success with 
the problem. Last week President Hoover 
announced his solution of the boundary 


dispute. It provided: 1) Chile to retain 
Arica and its nitrate fields, Peru to take 
Tacna with its vineyards; 2) Chile to 
pay Peru six million dollars; to deliver 
all government buildings in Tacna 
to Peru without cost; 3) both nations to 
erect jointly a monument on the morro 
of Arica to commemorate the peaceful 
settlement of the dispute. 

Chile and Peru have both prospered in 
the past 40 years. Both nations hailed the 
Hoover solution joyously. Bolivia’s sor- 
row was that she has been cut off from the 
sea for 46 years and now seems sure to 


CUBA 
El Gallo, El Egregio 


Early last Monday morning Havana’s 
roosters crowed in healthy unison. E] 
Gallo* himself, the President of the Re- 
public, General Gerardo Machado y Mo- 
rales, had just gone to bed and to sleep in 
the presidential palace. The sun would 
soon be rising in the wake of the crescent 
moon. The General had spent the full 
night, as is his habit, dining, dancing, 
talking, enjoying himself heartily. 

At 5:30 a. m. the sun was rising. Venus 
shone with especial brilliancy. At pre- 
cisely that midhour the General woke up 
of his own accord. He felt refreshed, 
vigorous. As a revolutionary against Spain 
from 1895 to 1898 he had learned to 
sleep deeply in brief periods. He pattered 
to his bath, a stocky, powerful man of 
57. A secretary followed, reading to him 
summaries of the night’s news. The Presi- 
dent sloshed himself, dried himself, shaved 
himself (the secretary reading the while) 
and dressed himself in formal morning 
clothes. Like most male Cubans he de- 
tests woolen clothes. But this was a day of 
days—the 27th anniversary of the Repub- 
lic’s founding and his second Inaugural. 
There would be a gay time in the old 
town+ that day and night. 

Soon the Cabinet officers convened at 
the palace. Troops and police in new, 
bright uniforms were ranged outdoors. The 
populace crowded the sidewalks. Flags of 
Cuba and of those two score nations which 
had sent special envoys to the Inaugural, 
fluttered everywhere. Cuba always has a 
breeze blowing. It makes Cuba more 
comfortable all the year round than is any 
U. S. city during the U. S. summer. 

Among the crowds gawked a lanky, 
weather-beaten German, Paul Muller, 47. 
Columbus-wise, he had sailed a 25-foot 
boat across the Atlantic and arrived at 
Havana, fortuitously, just in time for the 
Inaugural. His first act in Havana was to 
write his German sweetheart a 24-page 
letter, mostly about the sea and love. Soon 
he had much more to write to her about, 
for in Havana he heard many a story, 
many a scandal about President Machado’s 
administration. Among the authentic 
stories were: 

The General governs with iron-hand-in- 
velvet-glove. Latin-Americans want a de- 
cisive personality at their head. They 
speedily take advantage of any of an 
 Pemneedl Ell 
Rooster.”’ 

+Founded 1492, by Columbus’ landing. 
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executive’s weaknesses. President Machado 
brooks no political opposition and has log- 
rolled Cuba’s political parties to his own 
support. Political opponents are told to 
get out of Cuba. Hence the presence 
in the U. S. of Cubans like Dr. Rafael 

Itturalde, onetime Secretary of War, and 
Octavio Seigle, business exile (Time, April 
29). Insurrectos are promptly squelched. 
The most vicious of them are court-mar- 
tialed, shot, dumped into the Gulf of 
Mexico where the sharks quickly eat their 
cadavers. Foreign agitators are kept in 
discomfort aboard the Maximo, Gomez, an 
old battleship, until they can be deported. 
Ordinary murder brings life imprisonment 
at the new farm prison on the Isle of 
Pines. Sometimes long-term prisoners 
there are prompted to escape. Then they 
are shot quickly and carefully in the back. 
Vicious murderers, like matricides, get the 
garotte. No prisoner during the Machado 
régime has been pardoned. Consequently 
and remarkably, the country is free of 
serious private crime. Civil justice, as in 
the U. S., is slow. Captain Walter Fletcher 
Smith, U. S. citizen, developed some real 
estate outside of Havana. Years ago the 
Government expropriated some of his 
holdings for a public bathing beach. Last 
week he was accorded $190,000 compensa- 
tion. The money will be paid in time. 

Of Cuba’s economics, Voyager Muller 
learned and saw that the country is in 
deep depression because of world over- 
production of sugar. Since the “dance of 
the millions” in 1925, when wealth was so 
abundant that Cuban women would phone 
their jewelers to send thousands of dollars 
worth of ornaments to their homes, the 
Cuban sugar industry has dead-lost 86 
million dollars. 

‘The Cuban argument against the pro- 
posed increase of the U. S. sugar tariff 
(Time, May 20 et ante) goes thus: Cuba, 
only go miles from the U. S. mainland, is 
the natural U. S. sugar bowl. Continental 
U. S. can never raise enough sugar cane or 
beets for its needs. Protected Porto Rico 
and the Philippines will increase their 
sugar production until they become one- 
crop regions, as Cuba has virtually been. 
In case of U. S. War and Cuba’s shift from 
sugar to other crops, the chief U. S. supply 
would be 3,000 miles across the Pacific. 
To benefit intrusive capital in Porto Rico 
and the Philippines the U. S. threatens to 
destroy one and one-half billion dollars of 
U. S. sugar investments in Cuba. 

Cubans are fatalistic for the most part. 
Yet a few, driven by General Machado and 
his Cabinet officers are going into crop 
diversification and manufacturing. Manana 
ls coming to mean “yesterday” instead of 
“tomorrow.” Cuban industry now promises 
to be the best deposit for new or shifted 
U.S. capital. Cluett, Peabody has already 
started a collar-&-shirt factory near 
Havana. Some New England cotton goods 
mills are headed that way. Motor car 
assembly plants have been started. Cuba 
can finish goods and ship them to other 
Latin countries more cheaply than most 
such finished goods can be exported from 
the U. S. Preferential tariffs give the 
explanation... . . 

Such were the matters which Voyager 
Muller heard last week about Cuba. Few 


did he comprehend. But unmistakable 
were the enthusiastic cries of Cuba’s popu- 
lace when General Machado and his retinue 
motored the few blocks from his palace 
to his capitol. Then the populace saw in 
the flesh the man whose bust, portrait, 








Cusa’s MacHapo 


“Manana” is coming to mean “yesterday.” 


lithograph or photograph is in every room 
of every Cuban public building, and in 
many a home. The General was re-invested 
in office. He made a short speech. Cannons 
cracked. For another six years he would 
be Cuba’s firm, genial, hard-working, danc- 
ing President. Din rode over Havana, 
rolled down the Island to Santiago. 
Through the din thrummed a cry: “El 
Egregio,” “The Egregious,’ “The Out- 
standing.” Amused as President Machado 
is with the epithet “E/ Gallo,” used as he 
is to “El General,” complacent as he is 
with “El Presidente,” he is privately most 
thrilled and delighted with “El Egregio.” 


MEXICO 
Peace 


With the latest Mexican revolution suc- 
cessfully quashed, Secretary of War Gen- 
eral Plutarco Elias Calles returned in tri- 
umph to the arms of his President and the 
streets of his capital. Waiting on the 
Mexico City railway platform to greet 
him was President Emilio Portes Gil, three 
brass bands, 25 Mexican generals. 

The horde of welcomers made it impos- 
sible to descend to the platform. Smiling 
hugely, broad-shouldered Warrior Calles 
jumped down from his private car to the 
tracks. President Portes Gil advanced to 
meet him, arms extended. 

“Abrazo! Abrazo!” cried the welcoming 
generals above the blaring of the bands. 
“Embrace! Embrace!” 

President Portes Gil gave his War Sec- 
retary a lusty abrazo and several sound 
pats on the back. Not a general on the 
platform but attempted to abraza the con- 
quering Secretary. Most of them suc- 
ceeded. 

Followed a rapid drive through the 


streets to Chapultepec Castle. General 
Calles, still in his war clothes—a big felt 
hat and tan suede “windbreaker’’—looked 
tired but happy. At Chapultepec Castle he 
remained in secret conference with the 
President for some time, then motored to 
his own home. 

At his doorstep General Calles dismissed 
the eager crowd of newsgatherers who had 
followed him all day. 

“T am too tired to talk, gentlemen,” said 
he. “My one desire is to take a bath.” 

The triumph over, President Portes Gil 
resumed his more prosaic task of govern- 
ing Mexico. 

The Army. His first move, as soon as 
his Secretary of War was bathed and 
rested, was to demote and dishonorably 
discharge from the Mexican Army 55 gen- 
erals, “unworthy to belong to the nation’s 
military forces because of their active par- 
ticipation in the recent rebellion.” 

Despite this catharsis, Mexico’s army 
still will not lack for generals. There were 
350 of them at the beginning of the revolu- 
tion, and only four got killed. So 291 are 
left to command an army of 76,000 men.* 

Drink. President Portes Gil turned 
next to Prohibition, the object of his latest 
enthusiasm. He issued a lengthy docu- 
ment explaining the steps by which he 
hopes to wean Mexico from the pulque 
bottle. He created a national committee, 
with the Secretary of Public Health at its 
head, to carry these steps out. The steps: 

1) Prohibition of the manufacture of 
whiskey, gin, absinthe and other beverages 
of high alcoholic content; restrictions on 
the importation of such beverages. 

2) Limitation of licensed drinking 
places. No new licenses to be issued. No 
beverages of high alcoholic content to be 
drunk on the premises. No saloons within 
a certain distance of schools, barracks, 
factories. 

3) Free instruction of school children, 
in public and private schools alike, on the 
Evils of the Drink Habit. All textbooks, 
irrespective of subject, to carry a lecture 
against the use of alcohol. 

4) Organization of open air mass meet- 
ings to preach the virtues of Prohibition. 
Government cinemas on the Evils of Drink 
to be shown in all cinema theatres. 

So much more stringent were these rules 
than the original suggestions of President 
Portes Gil two months ago, that distracted 
distillers and worried brewers had visions 
of Prohibition a la U. S. 

The first official banquet to comply with 
President Portes Gil’s temperance dictum 
was given in Mexico City the next day. 
Held in honor of General Jaoquin Amaro, 
former Secretary of War, the bidden 
guests quenched their thirst with mineral 
water and pineapple juice. 

Worship. President Portes Gil turned 
next to the most serious question in Mex- 
ico, the matter of Mexico’s religious laws. 

President Portes Gil has been holding 
secret conferences for some time past with 
representatives of the Catholic Church. 
Fortnight ago he sent a letter to Arch- 
hishop Leopoldo Ruiz y Flores, head of the 
Mexican Hierarchy, now in Washington, 


*The U. S. Army, 134,505 strong, contains 
81 generals. 
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‘SMPIRES were born in that 
solemn moment when Balboa 
first glimpsed the silvering 
stretches of the Pacific...Deep into 
the historical Spanish Americas... 
their witchery...their legendary 
lure...goes the CRUISE-Tour of the 
Panama Mail between New York 
and California... can start from 
New York or from San Francisco 
or Los Angeles... 


the cost of the direct intercoastal 
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For no more than 


trip on other lines, splendid ships 
famed for their steadiness carry 
you into Mexico, Guatemala, Salva- 
dor, Nicaragua, the Panama Canal 
Zone, Colombia, and east bound, 


Havana...Outside cabins contribute 
every modern comfort ...make the 
CRUISE-Tour a twenty-eight day 
vacation of surpassing delight .... 
Write for “The Log of the Panama Mail.” 
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Steamship Company 
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AIRCRAFT SYNDICATE 


American licensee of foreign and American patents 
which make possible lower landing speed, a higher 
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this syndicate should be large although there will be 
the usual commensurate risks. 
The undersigned will furnish all particulars. 
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asking for an official conference between 
Vatican representatives and his Govern- 
ment. 

On receipt of the letter Archbishop Ruiz 
y Flores greeted Washington correspon- 
dents, smiling broady. Said he: “I am sure 
that the church controversy can be worked 
out satisfactorily to both church and gov- 
ernment if the problem is approached with 
good will by both parties. I am greatly 
pleased. or 

There are many formal steps for the 
Archbishop to take before he can even re- 
ply to President Portes Gil’s letter. Among 
other things he must get the approval of 
a majority of the 30 Mexican Bishops. He 











OK eystone 


ARCHBISHOP Ruiz Y FLORES 
He round-robinned by telegraph. 


sent last week a circular telegram to all 
the other Bishops, of whom only eight re- 
main in Mexico. When the answers of the 
30 Bishops are received Archbishop Ruiz 
must forward their replies to the Vatican. 
The Holy See will then transmit final in- 
structions to the Apostolic Delegate to the 
U. S., the Most Rev. Pietro Fumasoni- 
Biondi, and Archbishop Ruiz y Flores will 
be able to proceed. 

Quite as interested as President Portes 
Gil in settling the Mexican religious dis- 
putes is Pope Pius XI. At the Apostolic 
Legation it was broadly hinted that what- 
ever orders are issued from the Vatican in 
this matter will be the personal work of 
the Pope, even though they will appear 
over the signature of Cardinal Gasparri, 
Papal Secretary of State. 

Among the Mexican religious laws which 
President Portes Gil and Archbishop Ruiz 
must endeavor to adjust are those which 
state: 

Churches and religious institutions 
must belong to the Government of Mexico. 
) All priests must be native born, and 
must register their names and addresses 
with the local authorities. 

3) Parochial schools must be suppressed. 

Also irritating and impossible for Catho- 
lics to obey, are such local anti-Catholic 
laws as that one in the State of Tabasco 
which requires all priests to be married. 
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The Leaders of 


The New 
White Sixes 


The latest additions to the 
complete line of White trucks 
and busses. Fast—dependable 
and economical. Capable of 
maintaining higher average 
speeds on all routes. Dynami- 
cally balanced, large diameter, 
seven-bearing crankshaft. 
Aluminum pistons, double 
invar struts. Air cleaner and 
hot spot down-draft manifold. 
Vacuum system gasoline 
feed. Four-wheel hydraulic 
brakes. Long, semi-elliptic 
alloy steel springs with re- 
bound plates on front springs. 
Chassis fully equipped. 
Model 60—Light delivery, 6000 
to 8000 Ibs. gross weight. 


Model 61—Light duty, 8000 to 
10,500 Ibs. gross weight. 















































Write today to the White 
Branch or Dealer in your 
city or to The White Com- 
pany in Cleveland for a 
copy of this book. 
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in White Trucks 
and Busses 


The great White Roll Call, published 
annually for the past eighteen years, 
again tells the greatest transportation 
story ever told ...1311 of the country’s 
foremost owners operating 46,511 
Whites in fleets of ten or more — 3270 
more Whites than last year —91 addi- 
tional owners who are now operating 
fleets of ten or more—and not listed 
are tens of thousands of additional 
owners operating fleets of less than ten, 
or single Whites. 





4 4 4 


To THE AVERAGE PERSON 
transportation is simply a modern facility for 
moving people and merchandise. The public 
accepts its convenience and demands its effi- 
ciency. But to the great business concerns 
listed on the White Roll Call, transportation 
is part and parcel of sound business. It must 
extend service of a thousand different kinds 
to the most people at the least cost. 

To these big users of trucks, there is a single 
rule to follow in the purchase of equipment 
— the best that money can buy, based on dura- 


= = to them transportation is the life blood of better 
business, better distribution and better service to the publie 


bility, quality, economy, dependability and 
earning power. 

The continued growth of the White Roll Call 
is overwhelming proof of the superiority of 
White Trucks and White Busses. 


This year again new fleets and greater ones — 
a bigger total of fleets, in a broader variety of 
service all over the world, in all lines of busi- 
ness. There are Whites on this Roll Call that 
have run and earned for ten, twelve, and four- 
teen years and are serving with profit today, 
with mileage records of 100,000, 200,000, 
300,000 miles and more to their credit. 


The tremendous growth of the White Roll Call 
prevents listing the names of owners in a sin- 
gle advertisement. The complete list, with 
number of Whites owned, is now published in 
book form. Every business man who uses one 
truck or a fleet should read the White Roll 
Call Book, tracing the history of these great 
fleets year by year and containing the most 
convincing proof of earning power ever pub- 
lished. 


No other truck or bus manufacturer has ever 
published such a volume of evidence of unin- 
terrupted, profit-building service. No other 
manufacturer can. 


THE WHITE COMPANY « CLEVELAND 
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American Business 


have invested [@1 million dollars 
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AERONAUTICS 


On the Map 


Two years ago last Monday, Charles 
Augustus Lindbergh flew from New York 
for Paris. The flight made him a Hero 
(with the aid of the late great Ambassador 
Myron Timothy Herrick). It made the 
U. S. air-minded (through the astuteness 
of Harry Frank Guggenheim). Before the 
flight, Lindbergh was a sober boy of 25, 
with four parachute drops from troubled 
planes as his outstanding feats (see map). 
This week he is a serious young man, with 
character hardened against flattery and 
cajolery, about to be married to Miss 
Anne Morrow, intent on founding a family 
and consolidating his fortune. 

The afflatus which he gave to U. S. 
aviation has in the two years become a 
mighty thing. A two-hundred-million- 
dollar air industry has developed. The 
air-mail, which Paul Henderson systema- 
tized with difficulty when he was Second- 
Assistant Postmaster-General (1922-25) ,* 
at the beginning of this month was oper- 
ating over 22,778 mi. of airways, with 
3.975 mi. more scheduled soon. 

Passenger traffic has become a more 
significant phenomenon than air-mail or 
air express. The first passenger in a 
heavier than air machine was one Charles 
Furnas, employe of the Wright brothers. 
As everyone knows they were first to fly 
successfully, at Kitty Hawk, N. C., Dec. 
17, 1903. A few months prior, the late 
great Samuel Pierpoint Langley’s plane 
had failed to take the air successfully at 
Widewater, Va., on the Potomac. 

It is now possible for an air traveler to 
fly completely around the country for an 
average cost of 9¢ per mile. The longest 
air line and at present the only transcon- 
tinental one is the Boeing Air Transport. 
Its Chicago-San Francisco run is 1,943 mi. 
Its nearest overland competitor is Pacific 
Air Transport’s Seattle-Los Angeles run, 
1,099 mi.t 

William Edward Boeing, 47, founded 
Boeing and soon bought control of Pacific. 
He entered the transport business to make 
money out of mail, express and passenger 
carriage, but more especially to have sure 
buyers of the planes he was making at 
Seattle. He got into plane-making literally 
by accident. One day in 1917 he grew 
angry because his private plane cracked 
up with him. He decided that he could 
build better ones. A rich lumber and 
mining man, he could and did put vast 
wealth into the industry. His factory is 
now rated the largest in the U. S. devoted 
exclusively to the manufacture of air- 
planes. His transport systems are the 
largest in the world. Systems and factories 
were recently bought into United Aircraft 
& Air Transport Corp. Mr. Boeing is 
chairman of that corporation. 








Appended is a timetable whereby the 
air traveler may calculate the distances, 
time, stops, costs of U. S. air journeying. 
Inspection has shown that schedules are 
closely kept. 





*He is now vice president and general manager 
of National Air Transport. 

7In between, but overseas, is Pan-American 
Airway’s 1,440 mi. between Miami and San 
Juan, Porto Rico. 


Not indicated is the Transcontinental 
Air Transport system which is promised to 
go into effect this summer. T. A. T. is the 
hook-up of the Pennsylvania and Santa 
Fe railroads with planes. Passengers will 
take an overnight train from New York 
to Columbus, Ohio. Thence they will go 





BOEING OF THE WEST 


Mines beneath, trees on top, planes above. 


by air to Waynoka, Okla. From Waynoka 
to Clovis, N. M. is a one-night train ride. 
Thence planes go to Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 


U. S. Air Time Table 
Route Miles HoursStopsFare 
Boston—New York 220 1:45 2°$a5 
(Colonial Air Transport) 
New York-Washington 201 2:15 1 30 
(U. S. Air Transport) 
New York—Montreal 346° 4:15. 2- §0 
(Canadian Colonial Airways) 


New York-Albany.... 154 1:30 I 25 
(Canadian Colonial Airways) 
Albany—Cleveland ... 443 9:20 6 60 


(Colonial Western Airways) 
Cleveland—Pittsburgh . 121 1:30 2 20 
(Clifford Ball) 


Cleveland—Detroit ... 128 1:30 1 18 
(Stout Air Lines) 

Detroit-Chicago ..... 250 3:30 1 30 
(Stout Air Lines) : 

Chicago-Cleveland ... 320 3:45 I 37 


(Universal Air Lines) 


Chicago-Twin Cities 


(Northwest Airways)... 36$ 3:55 3 .90 
(Northwest Airways)... 400 5:30 5 6 

Chicago-Green Bay .. 210 3:10 § 20 
(Northwest Airways) 

Chicago-Cincinnati .. 275 4:00 2 35 
(Embry-Riddle) 

Chicago-Atlanta ... 623 7:30 5 66 
(Interstate Airlines) 

Chicago-Evansville .. 281 3:05 2 36 


(Interstate Airlines) 
Evansville-Louisville. 100 1:15 I 14 
(Interstate Airlines) 


Evansville-St. Louis . 145 1:50 1 20 
(Interstate Airlines) 
St. Louis-Chicago.... 268 2:30 3 30 


(Universal Air Lines) 
St. Louis—Kansas 


City-Omaha ...... 401 4:40 2 48 
(Universal Air Lines) 
Omaha-Chicago ..... 426 4:30 2 47 


(Boeing Air Transport) 
Chicago--San 

Francisco ..............: Hgas 

(Boeing Air Transport) 


to 
is) 


:30 10 200 


Zeppelin’s Failure 
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Route Miles HoursStopsFare 

Chicago—Cheyenne ... 902. 9:30 4 $96 
(Boeing Air Transport) 

Cheyenne—Pueblo .... 200 2:45 3 21 


(Western Air Express) 

Chicago-Salt Lake 
FRO .1,319 14:30 6 146 
(Boeing Air Transport) 

Salt Lake City- 
Great Falls ....... 500 6:10 5 50 
(National Parks Airways) 

Salt Lake City- 
Los Angeles .... 600 8:15 2 60 
(Western Air Express) 

Salt Lake City- 
a aera 624 
(Boeing Air Transport) 

San Francisco—Seattle 


4 68 


“I 
w 
°o 


(West Coast Air Transport671 8:00 ee 
(Pacific Air Transport)..720 9:00 4 80 

Seattle-—Los Angeles ..1,099 14:00 7 125 
(Pacific Air Transport) 

San-Francisco—Los Angeles 
(Pacific Air Transport) . 379: -$:60 3 a5 
(Western Air Express). 365 3:00 2 50 
(Maddux Air Lines)... 380 3:10 r 38 

Los Angeles-San Diego 100 1:15 1 15 
(Maddux Air Lines) 

Los Angeles—Phoenix 
(Maddux Air Lines)... 405-530 3 35 
(Standard Airlines).... 380 4:00 I 32 

Los Angeles-El Paso. 800 8:30 4 177 
(Standard Airlines) 

El Paso—Dallas S75 7:00 5 I 
(Texas Air Transport) 

Fort Worth- 
Brownsville . _ §60:, 6:30 6° 67 
(Texas Air Transport) 

Brownsville- 
Mexico City.... 475 5:15 2 200 
(Pan-American Airways) 

Fort Worth-Galveston 320 4:00 4 39 
(Texas Air Transport) 

Dallas-Tulsa ........ 308-.3:15..3 29 
(Southwest Air) 

Wichita Falls-Tulsa... 220 2:40 4 25 
(Universal Air Lines) 

Tulsa-St. Louis ...... 370° 3115 2 - 36 
(Southwest Air) 

Tulsa—Kansas City ... 225 2:20 2 22 
(Southwest Air) 

Houston—New Orleans. 319 3:45 2 35 
(Gulf Air Lines) 

New Orleans—Atlanta. 483 5:30 3 50 


(Gulf Air Lines) 
Miami—Nassau ...... 188 2:00 I 50 
(Pan-American Airways) 


Miami—Havana SGt + 2:29 s: ‘55 
(Pan-American Airways) 
Miami-San Juan ..1,440 17:10 6 245 


(Pan-American Airways) 


 —— 





“You should have better sense. Love,” 
cabled Mrs. Henry J. Pierce to her hus- 
band in Manhattan. He had pleaded with 
her over the telephone and cable and 
through the U. S. State Department not 
to sail on the Graf Zeppelin from Fried- 
richshafen. She did sail, early one fair 
morning last week, with Susi, female 
gorilla, 17 male passengers and the Zeppe- 
lin’s crew of 40 (Dr. Hugo Eckener com- 
manding). 

The Graf Zeppelin made a sweet pas- 
sage from Friedrichshafen (on the German- 
Swiss border), down the Rhone Valley, 
across the Gulf of Lions, toward Gibraltar. 
Then the crankshaft of one of her five 
engines broke. Near Cartagena, Spain, 
Commander Eckener turned her back 
towards Friedrichshafen. 

And then began a night and day of 
struggle. Two more engines went out of 
commission. The ship reached the Rhone. 
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the master 


ee development of commercial aviation marks another great epoch 
in man’s struggle against Time. It will undoubtedly grow faster than 
any other industry in the history of the world . . . and make its mil- 
lionaires faster than any other has made them. 


Its romance and adventure grip the imagination of all youthful 
spirits— young or old. To bankers and big executives its business 
possibilities appeal as nothing has ever appealed before. 


Aviation may change the boundaries of nations—it is certain to 
change the relative advantages of different districts. Those now con- 
sidered inaccessible and undesirable may become the choicest locations. 


Commerce, industry, transportation, government —all are effected, 
to just what extent, no prophet can foretell. One thing, however, is 
certain ... airports must be provided... possibly on land . . . possibly 
on sea... possibly in the air . . . everywhere will be airports. 


All that is known about airports, based on the sum total of experi- 
ence to date, is little enough, but that little is worth a great deal to 
anyone interested in an airport project—you or your associate or com- 
pany, your city or state. 

Austin’s knowledge and ability is available at a moderate fee to 
responsible persons or municipalities. This organization’s aviation ex- 
perience, modest though it is, includes a number of complete airport 
projects; airport site selection, surveys and reports; design and con- 
struction of hangars, air depots, and complete industrial plants for air- 
craft and accessory manufacture. 


This experience has been gained from work done for progressive 
municipalities and leaders of the aircraft industry, in 18 states Coast 
to Coast . .. in 32 cities. : 


The headquarters for Austin aviation work is in Cleveland, but in district 
offices from Coast to Coast you will find Austin Engineers competent to 
help you on your project . . . at 120 Broadway, New York; 11-205 General 
Motors Building, Detroit ; 510 North Dearborn Street, Chicago ; 493 Union 
Trust Building, Pittsburgh; and in the other cities listed below, six 
of them on the West Coast. Phone the nearest office, wire or write. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


Airport Engineers and Builders +; Cleveland 


i AIR, 
a Cm hs New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Cincinnati Pittsburgh St. Louis Seattle eo 
_ Portland Phoenix The Austin Company of California: Los Angeles, Oakland and San Francisco 
austin METHOD The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas The Austin Company of Canada, Limited Da ree 








Let the timid 


crawl along the ground 
.. while you soar 


thru the sky 


OMEWHERE there’s a man who's tired of 

being chained to this crowded earth. He 
wants to fence with capricious clouds, juggle 
miles with minutes, watch smoky cities and 
patch-work fields slip into the horizon. And 
when he sees the trim, sleek lines of the Avian 
and hears the drone of its engine, his good 
judgment will tell him that here is the ship 
just built, tried and tested for him. You won't 
keep him on the ground. 





England’s Famous Plane 
Hops to America 

Ask any experienced pilot his choice among 
light planes. Avian gets his vote. Naturally. 
Its record is glorious. In years of air miles 
under all conditions, this famous plane so easy 
to fly, so simple to care for, has proved its air- 
worthiness—for safety, for dependability and 
endurance, for economy of upkeep and ease- 
of-handling. Its pedigree spells leadership. 





Man-Handle It 
In the Air—On the Ground 


The Avian is a ship that almost flies itself. It 
has perfect balance. While easy to stunt and 
responsive, it is steady. And in its upper wings 
are the well-known Handley-Page wing slots 
which eliminate spins and side-slips, which 
lower stalling speed and cut-down landing 
speed. The undercarriage is designed for rough 
landing fields and the wings fold back to make 
garaging easy. Fast—better than a hundred 
miles an hour. Economical and sturdy. All in 
all, the Whittelsey Avian is the sensible ship for 
training and sport flying. Its price, complete, 
$4995, flyaway or F. O. B., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Write us for detailed information. Whittelsey 
Mfg. Co. General office and plant, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


IN AMERICA 


IN ENGLAND 











TIME 


Rushing down and against her went the 
mistral, the draft which comes from 
France’s coolish central plateau and ends 
over the warmish Mediterranean. The Graf 
Zeppelin bucked the mistral. The wind 
tossed and whirled the ship. A fourth en- 
gine went dead. Only one remained to 
drive her and that was not enough. Com- 
mander Eckener headed her south and 
floated with the wind. 

At Cuers-Pierrefeu, about ten miles 
from Toulon, there is the mooring mast 
of the lost Dixmude, France’s only diri- 
gible, and her hangar. French officials, who 
before the flight had put many a peckish 
restriction on the Graf Zeppelin’s crossing 
France, wirelessed Commander Eckener 
to try to reach Cuers-Pierrefeu. He suc- 
ceeded. A company of Senegalese troops 
pulled the ship to earth and walked her 
into the hangar. Passengers, weary, pre- 
tended unconcern over their dangers. 
Most of them declared that they would 
wait until the ship’s motors were replaced 
and she would start again for the U. S. 
That, it was apparent, would not be for 
several weeks. 


o~ 


Packard’s Diesel 

A Stinson-Detroiter monoplane glided 
down upon Langley Field, at Hampton, 
Va., one day last week and the two men 
who stooped out of her cabin asked army 
mechanics to help them trundle the plane 
at ence into a hangar. 

That done, they hauled tarpaulin, chain 
and padlocks from their cabin and securely 
shrouded their motor from prying eyes. 
They had reached Langley Field in 6 hrs. 
50 min. flying time and they took pre- 
cautions because, underneath — the 
chain-wrapped tarpaulin, was the first 
diesel-type motor ever used successfully 
for airplane propulsion. The flyers were 
Mechanical-engineers Lionel M. Woolson 
and Walter Edwin Lees. Their employer, 
developer of something new and great in 
the air, was Packard Motor Car Co. 


No patents now are obtainable on 
diesels or their modifications, for plane- 
power or other drive.* Several manufac- 
turers have been experimenting with diesel 
modifications for aircraft. Some of their 
representatives were at Langley Field last 
week, attending the fourth annual Engi- 
neering Research Conference conducted 
by the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics (initiated by President Wil- 
son). It was to astonish their peers that 
Packard Engineers Woolson and Lees had 
flown the 650 wind-jostled miles from De- 
troit. It was to frustrate competitive in- 
quisitiveness that they hooded their motor. 

Five years Engineer Woolson and his 
research staff at the Packard plant have 
labored designing the motor. They had, 
first, the diesel principle to go on, ze., 
that air can be heated by compression until 
hot enough to ignite a jet of fuel oil. 
Their problem was to make such an engine 
light enough for efficient flying. 

Their accomplishment, reached and 











*Similar is the case of radial air-cooled 
gasoline motors, and in-line water-cooled gasoline 
motors. Patents, however, still endure on 
Knight sleeve-valve motors. Hence in the U. S. 
only Willys-Knight and Stearns-Knight as yet 
may use that type in passenger cars. Charles 
Y. Knight, sleeve-valve inventor, still lives, 
richly and quietly, in California (Time, Sept. 
27, 1926). 
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tested episodically last year, is a nine- 
cylinder, radial, air-cooled motor. It lacks, 
of course, the sparkplugs, wires, magnetos, 
etc., essential in spark-ignited gasoline en- 
gines. A pipe line distributes oil under 
pressure to each of the cylinders. The 
present machine delivers 200 h. p., and is 
slightly less in diameter than gasoline 
radials of like power. It weighs nearly 
3 lb. per h. p., against the average 2 lb. 
per h. p. of gasoline types. But it travels 
farther and more cheaply on a gallon of its 
fuel. For example, last week’s 7-hour (ac- 
tually 6 hr., 50 min.) astonishment flight 
required 54 gal. of oil, costing $4.68 and 
weighing 365 lb. A gasoline radial would 
have required for the same trip gr gal. of 
gas, costing $27.30 and weighing 546 lb. 
On last week’s short flight the gasoline 
engine and its fuel would have been slightly 
lighter than Packard’s diesel and _ its 
oil. On longer flights with more gallons 
of fuel needed the diesel combination 
would obviously be the lighter. Other 
accomplishments included reductions of 
fire hazard (oil requires higher tempera- 
ture than gasoline for ignition) and radio 
interference (by the electrical wires of the 
gasoline engine’s ignition system). 
Because no patents are obtainable, 
Packard is guarding its new product until 
it can get into production and thus “get 
the jump” on the rest of the industry. To 
that end the company has already started 
a special 300,000 sq. ft. factory and sched- 
uled future production. And in anticipa- 
tion of new profits Packard motor car 
stock last week began ascending. 
—— 


Richthofen to Rickenbacker 


Among the performers in the famed 
“Flying Circus” of the late Baron von 
Richthofen of Germany was a 22-year- 
oldster high in the Baron’s esteem—Alfred 
Wolff, university graduate, engineer, early 
an ace. When the Baron was plunged to 
his death, many of his duties devolved 
upon Ace Wolff. Against French and Eng- 
lish aces Wolff fought fierce battles. It 
happened that he had never to fight a 
U. S. flyer. 

He was glad of that, glad the whole 
War was long over and done with, when 
he last week took charge of a U. S. flying 
field named for one of the greatest U. S. 
aces, Major Edward Vernon (“Eddie”) 
Rickenbacker. 

Rickenbacker Field, as all airmen know, 
is at Sioux City, Iowa. Ace Wolff hap- 
pened by that city as manager of the 
Freiburg Players, touring the U. S. with 
their Passion Play (T1imE, May 13). Ace 
Wolff and the Fassnacht family of Frei- 
burg, Germany, who dominate the cast 
of the Passion Play, are old acquaintances. 
They lately met again in Kansas City after 
years during which Ace Wolff was an engi- 
neer for the Mercedes and Junker con- 
cerns. Play-managing did not appeal to 
Ace Wolff so strongly as the chance to 
return to the air which was offered him 
in Sioux City by Arthur S. Hanford Jr. of 
Hanford Tri-State Air Lines, Inc. 


U. S. fliers with War experience now 
mark Sioux City as a spot on their maps 
where they can stop for good talk, in the 
supra-national camaraderie of the air, 
about flying and fighting on both sides of 
a line now erased. 
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“Jt can’t be done”, said the 
aeronautical world 


... BUT FOKKER DID IT! 


pes Western Air Express, backed by the Gug- 


genheim Fund, prepared to establish the world's 
model passenger airway between Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, their staff laid down the equipment require- 
ments which they believed necessary for a dependable 
and profitable operation. 

The specifications called for an airplane combining 
high cruising speed, moderate landing speed, generous 
pay load capacity, and other features of comfort and 
economy never before built into any aircraft. 

All of America’s best known airplane builders were 
invited to bid on the production of these planes. Some 
refused to even attempt to build such a ship. Some 
offered to attempt it, but without guarantee = ren 


Fokker read the specifications ...and guaranteed un- 
conditionally to meet them. 


The Fokker F-10 is the result. It has not only met, 
but exceeded every one of the requirements. In a year 
of service for Western Air Express between Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, theseships have set absolutely perfect 
records. Western Air Express now operates 14 of them. 
Already more of these ships are in commercial service 
than any other plane of their capacity in the world. 


They furnish added proof of what has been demon- 
strated many times before during the past twenty years 
..- that Fokker designs and construction set the highest 
jeep standards known in the world of aviation. 
os 

Oe commercial lines using Fokkers are Universal 

Aviation Corporation; Texas AirTransport; Standard 
Air Lines; National Parks Airways; Pan American Air- 
ways; Western Canada Airways; Dominion Airways. 


FOKKER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Factories: WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA, ard TETERBORO AIRPORT, HASBROUCK HEIGHTS, NEW JERSEY 
Address inquiries NEW YORK OFFICE, 110 EAST 42nd STREET 
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STEARMAN 


SKYWARD HO! Ride the wind. Youth and romance 


find new setting in the clouds. The lure of the sky grows 
stronger with every rising sun—the joy of living that 
never comes to earthbound souls. Flying somewhere 


— flying safely, happily, in a Stearman. Desert the earth 


at the snail's pace of 40 miles an hour. Lean back and 
head for the blue at a thousand feet a minute. And then 
it’s the ship that tells you, ““there’s nothing quite like a 


Stearman.” The reassuring hum of a Wright motor and 


the silver streak of the propellor are the chief points of 
difference between riding in a Stearman and riding in 
a coach-and-four. Control is perfect, as only the master 
organist knows. Stability and balance that shame you 
for taut muscles. You relax. Not everyone may own a 
Stearman just yet. Air Mail operators and distinguished 
sportsmen-pilots are crowding even the Stearman line- 
production methods. But like other things equally fine, 
a Stearman will always hold first place in the desires 
of those who are to the manner born. The Stearman 


Aircraft Company, Wichita, Kansas. 
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“....controlis perfect, as only 
the master organist knows...” 
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Born. To Mr. & Mrs. James Stillman 
Rockefeller, of Greenwich, Conn:, whose 
great-granduncle is John Davison Rocke- 


feller; a son. Name: Andrew Carnegie 
Rockefeller, after Mrs. Rockefeller’s 
great-granduncle. 

— ens 


Born. To Henry R. Luce, Editor of 
Time, and Mrs Luce; a son, 7 lb.; in 


Manhattan. Name: Peter Paul Luce. 
Henry Luce III is 4. 
a eae 


Engagement Broken. By - Princess 
Irene of Greece, second-youngest daughter 
of the late King Constantine; with Prince 
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A Reliable Service 


in 


Listed and Unlisted 


Aviation Securities 


Our statistical department 
is prepared to answer in- 
quiries relative to all 
aspects of the Aviation 
Industry. 


Trading Department 


PYNCHON & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


iif Broadway, New York 


Branch Offices: 
Madison Ave. at 43rd St. 


LONDON 


Christian Schaumburg-Lippe, nephew of 
Denmark’s King Christian. 
en on 
Married. Pauline Lord, legitimactress 
(Anna Christie, Sandalwood, Mariners) ; 
and O. B. Winters, vice-president of Erwin, 
Wasey Advertising Agency. 
~~ + 
Married. Oscar Hammerstein, 2nd, 
Broadway songwriter; and a Mrs. Dorothy 
Blanchard Jacobson, Australian singer; in 


Baltimore. 
—— 


Married. Mrs. Dieecie Gluck Clark, 
of Manhattan, daughter of Soprano Alma 
Gluck Zimbalist; and Russell Wheeler 
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Savoy-Plaza Hotel 


LIVERPOOL MANCHESTER 
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Davenport, novelist (Gentleman King); 
in Manhattan. 
eee cnn 

Sued for Divorce. Joseph Francois 
Sporturno, called “Coty,” Paris perfumer- 
publisher; by Mme. “Coty.” Charge: 
infidelity. 

—— 

Elected. Mary Lewis, 32, blonde, blue- 
eyed; to the directorate of Best & Co., 
Manhattan department store. Miss Lewis 
types rapidly with three fingers, once sold 
draperies at Macy’s for $12 per week, now 
writes Best & Co. advertising copy. Said 
she: “Luck did it.”* 


a 

Elected. William M. Jardine, onetime 
(1925-29) Secretary of Agriculture; to be 
board chairman of Investment Corp. of 
North America, succeeding the late Ly- 
man B. Kendall. 


—— 
Died. Dr. Charles Edward Locke, Jr., 
25, of Cleveland, brain specialist; son of 
Methodist Episcopal Bishop Charles Ed- 
ward Locke of St. Paul, Minn.; in the 
Cleveland Clinic catastrophe (see p. 15). 
ses 
Died. Dr. John Phillips, 50, of Cleve- 
land, co-founder of the Cleveland Clinic 


Foundation; in the Cleveland Clinic 
catastrophe (see p. 15). 
— o—__—_ 


Died. Fred L. Boalt, of Portland, Ore., 
onetime editor of the Portland News; at 
Portland. While serving the United Press 
in London in 1910 he penetrated to the 
inne.imost corridors of Buckingham Palace 
by saying mysteriously to polite guards 
and chamberlains: “I am the U. P. man!” 
Finally he met King Edward VII.’s physi- 
cian and obtained a world “scoop” in these 
four words: “The king is dying.” 


i ae 
Died. Henry Marcus Lane, 74, of Cin- 
cinnati, famed construction engineer 


(Pike’s Peak cog railroad); in the Cleve- 
land Clinic catastrophe (see p. 15). 
acai 
Died. Lilli Lehmann, 80, famed Wag- 
nerian singer; in Berlin (see p. 78). 


tll inn 
Died. William Durland, 81, oldtime 
Manhattan riding master, in Manhattan. 
On his horses had ridden many a U. S. 
President, many a Vanderbilt, Gould, Bel- 
mont, Ryan. In a lawsuit, Mr. Durland 
was once voluntarily defended by the late 
Senator Roscoe Conkling of New York 
and the late Robert Green (‘Fighting 
Bob’’) Ingersoll, famed agnostic. ‘When 
that pair got through talking,” said Mr. 
Durland, “the judge just took it away 
from the jury and dismissed the com- 
plaint.”’ 
— +——__ : 
Died. Edward Payson Weston, 90, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., able pedestrian; in 
Brooklyn. His U. S. records: Boston to 
Washington, D. C., 443 mi., 208 hrs.; 
Portland, Me., to Chicago, 1,345 mi., 25 
days; Manhattan to San Francisco, 3,500 
mi., 104 days (aged 71); Santa Monica, 
Calif., to Manhattan, 3.500 mi., 77 days 
(aged 72). Ina race in England he walked 
550 mi. in 141 hrs., left his nearest com- 
petitor 100 mi. behind. 


*Directrix Lewis is not to be confused with 
Mary Lewis, 29, onetime Follies brunette, now 
a Metropolitan Opera soprano. 
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THE SHIP 
THE WHOLE WORLD KNOWS 


A Worthy Representative of any Business in the World 


EEE LLORES AIR GENET 


“London on the wire,” said Central. Leslie 

Irvin, parachute maker in England ordered a 
> é 

Ryan by "phone. He wanted Ryan stability in 


demonstrating his product. 
WY LY \YV 


A cable from Hankow! Two Ryans wanted by 
the Chinese Nationalist government. A rush 
order based on records of reliable performance 
made by five Ryan ships now being operated 
between Hankow and Canton. 


LY YV Y 
Fifty-two degrees below zero! But the Ryan 
made its regular winter trips between White 
Horse and Dawson. “Safest and most reliable 


means of transportation between points named,” 
says Yukon Airways & Exploration Company. 


\Yy DY YV 


HESE are actual bits of news—flashes from the 
world-wide story of Ryan performance. 
Ryan, the ship Lindbergh flew across the Atlantic, 
the ship the whole world knows. 
And now the latest model Ryan is ready—the six- 
place Brougham. A still more brilliant performer, a 
still more beautiful ship. 
In ease of handling, inherent stability and sureness of 











THE NEW 








SISTER SHIP OF THE 








Ten to twenty days by pack train, railroad and 
coasting vessel from Province of Peten to the 
capital of Guatemala. Over jungle and moun- 
tain range, impassable by other means, the 
Ryan flies the route in three hours. 


we BD ww 


Japanese duration and distance records 
smashed! It was done by Fumio Habuto, Jap- 
anese aviator, who flew a Ryan 3,000 Kilo- 
meters in thirteen hours and thirty minutes— 


non-stop. 
LY Yy Y 


Captain Hurley flies a Ryan across the Tas- 
manian Sea, 1,339 miles. A record trip 
between Australia and New Zealand. Just an 
incident in the breaking-in of five Ryans 


* shipped to the antipodes. 


LY QV Wy 


control, the outstanding ship of its type. Powered by 


the Wright Whirlwind 300 horsepower J-6 engine. 


Suited to the needs of modern business and a grow- 
ing factor in large affairs. Use it in your business, 
you will find it a worthy representative. 

For handsome, illustrated catalogue, write The 
Mahoney-Ryan Aircraft Corporation, Anglum, St. ° 
Louis County, Missouri. 








RYA Naw Six 


BROUGH AM 
“SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” 
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Aviation Securities 





We have prepared a booklet 
describing 


Curtiss 
Aeroplane 


& Motor 
Company 


Inc. 


and its 


Associated Companies 


Copies mailed on request 


James C. Willson & Co. 


39 Broadway, New York 
Louisville 


Commercial 


AVIATION 


Who Will Make 
the Profits @ 


UNQUESTIONABLY there is a 
great future for commercial 
aviation. Whowill make the profits? 
Will it be airplane companies al- 
ready in existence? Or will it be 
Ford, General Motors, Packard or 
some other automobile company? 


Fortunes have been made in the 
motor industry, in railroads, in tele- 
phone, telegraph, radio, and in all 
the new and improved methods of 
transportation and communication. 


How can investors secure profits 
that seem certain to result from 
commercial aviation? 


A special bulletin prepared for our 
clients will be distributed free upon 
request to interested investors. 


FINANCIAL S 
a R.W. MS NEEL, DIRECTOR » 
AnAnstocracy of Successtul Investors 
126 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 
Please send free bulletin T-5-27 
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Golden Jubilee 
(See front cover) 
The father, brethren and children of 


| Electric Light will shortly begin celebrat- 
| ing handsomely its soth anniversary. 


The father, Thomas Alva Edison, will 


| remain at his rubber experiments in Fort 
| Myers, Fla., for the actual anniversary 
| does not come until Oct. 21 and there are 
| many things which Mr. Edison, aged 82, 


wants to crowd into his remaining years. 

The brethren, members of the National 
Electric Light Association, were beginning 
last week to assemble in Atlantic City, 
N. J., for their annual convention and, in- 
cidentally, an electrical 75th birthday 
party for the city. 

The children of Light—all U. S. citizens 
within reach of the beams of an incandes- 


| cent bulb—will be included in the festivi- 


ties by electrical galaxies on White Ways 
from Squeedunk to Broadway. 

W. D’Arcy Ryan, who is to General 
Electric Co.’s light research what the late 
great Charles Proteus Steinmetz was 
to its studies in power, is charged with ar- 


| ranging electrical displays all over the 


U. S. for a summer-long continuation of 


| the festivities. 


Broadway was lately threatened with a 
momentary darkening of all its blazing 
electrical signs, as a gesture by the sign- 
owners to compel attention to the differ- 


| ence such signs make in a city’s trade, 


night-life and general atmosphere. On Oct. 
21, all the Broadways of the U. S. will be 
darkened at a concerted moment, and then 
brightened slowly to a crescendo of light 


| such as they have seen never before. That 


will be the high moment of the Golden 
Jubilee. The dimming of the lights will 
have been signaled by a push-buttom from 
Inventor Edison seated once more in his 
old time laboratory, every stone and splin- 
ter of which has been moved from Menlo 
Park, N. J., to Dearborn, Mich. 

Beginning next week and lasting all 
summer and autumn will be an open sea- 
son for the publication and republication 
of Edison biography, anecdotes, photo- 
graphs. Again and again will be told the 


| U.S. folk-legend of the newsboy, born in 


Milan, Ohio, who built a great fame out of 
such invisibilities as electrical impulses, 
sound waves, ether vibrations. 


Pending the full blaze of the Golden 
Jubilee, retrospective minds returned to 
years between the first spark of Edisonian 
genius and the visible glow of its social 
application. Between laboratory and lay- 
man stand innumerable middlemen, not 
the least important of whom are usually 


| a few bankers. Inventor Edison at 35 was 


by no means financially ignorant. He un- 


| derstood that money, though social rather 


than “natural,” is a force not unlike elec- 
tricity, with sources and laws of its own. 
A respecter of such forces, he turned to 
financial experts in 1882, when it was time 
to incorporate the first Edison Electric 
Light Co. 

Such men as J. P. Morgan the Elder, 
Henry Villard (capitalistic father of Edi- 
tor Oswald Garrison Villard of the present 


Nation, pink weekly), Edward Dean 
Adams, Grosvenor P. Lowrey (patent 
attorney for Mr. Edison), Robert L. Cut- 
ting (Manhattan banker), Ernesto Fabbri 
(Italian-born Morgan partner) and _ his 
brother, Egisto Fabbri (shipping), S. B. 
Eaton (Manhattan lawyer), William H. 
Meadowcroft (Thomas Edison’s confiden- 
tial secretary), Jose D’ Navarro (builder 





GENERAL ELectrIc’s RYAN 
He will dazzle the children of Light. 


of Manhattan’s first elevated railway), J. 
Hood Wright (Morgan partner) and Nor- 
vin Green (President of Western Union 
Telegraph) became actively interested in 
Inventor Edison’s new project. Many of 
them were trustees of the first Edison 
Electric Light Co. 

Some of these men are still living, most 
are dead. Some were “greater” financiers 
than others in their day. Some took more 
active parts than others in Edisonizing the 
U. S. For a broad view, however, of the 
background against which electric light 
was developed in the U. S., none of them 
is more typical or important than the alert 
little old-school gentleman who, on his 
82nd birthday last month, was not the least 
perturbed about receiving congratulations 
at one moment, entertaining grandchildren 
the next and sitting for the portrait (see 
front cover) in between. 

This Edison trustee, Edward Dean Ad- 
ams, then as now of Manhattan, was 
something of a scientist himself, as his 
later activities were to show. He had 
earned his B. S. degree at Norwich Uni- 
versity, Northfield, Vt., and studied at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
during that school’s first year, when it had 
no buildings of its own but only rented 
rooms in the midst of Boston. In 1882 
he was a recently acquired young partner 
of the old New York banking firm of 
Winslow, Lanier & Co. Boston born and 
bred, he had already established among 
the more flamboyant New Yorkers a quiet 
reputation as a thorough investigator and 
sound organizer of the projects into which 
men put money. 

When Edison Electric Illuminating Co. 
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Now... 


a Bird a day) 


oA 


All this 


performance 
with a Curtiss OX-5 Motor 


High Speed . . . 120M. P.H. 


Landing Speed . . 35 M. P.H. 
Cruising Speed . . 100 M. P. H. 
Gas Consumption at 

100 M.P.H. . . 5 gal. per Hr. 
Take Off Run. . 100 Feet 
Rate of Climb. . . 1,000F.P.M. 


Absolute Ceiling . 20,000 Feet 


Endurance at 
Cruising Speed . 9 Hours 


Powered with Curtis OX-5 Motor 
and equipped with Propeller 


for $3295 


Fly-away Roosevelt Field 


Coast-to-Coast 
Demonstration Tour 


A regular three-place BIRD taken 
from daily production has begun 
a coast-to-coast demonstration 
tour. We will be glad to supply 
information regarding its itiner- 
ary, by mail, telegraph or telephone. 











REATER PERFORMANCE PER HORSEPOWER...has established the BIRD 
G as particularly suitable for commuting and cross country trips of 
the owner-pilot... for the passenger hopping and taxi service of the com- 
mercial pilot... for the aviation school ... and for the newly licensed 
flyer. “Hands-off” stability, 10-to-1 gliding ratio, low landing speed, 
contribute to dependable, safe performance and marked operating econ- 
omy. All these refinements of design, combined with the low cost result- 
ing from advanced plane-a-day production methods, have established 
BIRD leadership in the popular price class. 


Dealer franchises for this plane in certain territories are still available 
Brunner-W inkle Aircraft Corp. 13 Haverkamp St.,Glendale, Brooklyn,N.Y. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE APPROVAL i101 
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WACO is 





one airplane that’s 


thoroughly practical 
for youtoown 7 


More WACOS are in use 
today than any other 


make of commercial 
aircraft 


OU who are considering the 
purchase of an airplane for your 
own use are faced with a serious 
problem. Of all the planes and types 
of planes being manufactured, 
which one is the most practical for 
you to own? 
It is for you that WACO has been 
designed and built. No freakish 
construction here. No untested ex- 


periment. WACO is built to make 
flying practical. It’s up and away 





in a flash. It’s swift and stable in 
flight. It’s extremely maneuverable 
under all conditions. It lands in the 
smallest field... and gets out again 
with ease. 

And because WACO is an airplane 
that’s thoroughly practical for you 
to own and fly, there are more in 
use today than any other make of 
commercial or pleasure aircraft. 

WACO has been proven by mil- 
lions of miles of flying. In 1928 it 
won practically all of the major 
speed, reliability and endurance air 


tests. We want to tell you more 
about these beautiful ships. We 


want to have you go up with us and 
know the thrill of flying an open 


cockpit plane. 
Write today for complete infor- 
mation about WACO airplanes. 





Prices $3,200 to $10,000, fully equipped, flyaway WACO field 


THE ADVANCE AIRCRAFT COMPANY + TROY, OHIO 





**Ask Any Pilot” 








was formed in 1884 to introduce electric 
lighting in New York City, young Banker 
Adams went on its board of directors as 
a matter of course. Equally as a matter 
of course he left it in 1889—when he en- 
tered a sphere of activity more significant 


| even than the early Edison companies, a 


sphere of historic significance in any year 
celebrative of Electric Light. He resigned 
from his Edison connection because it was 
necessary for him to make a fundamental 
decision about this new electrical indus- 
try which was growing up. The decision 
lay between Direct and Indirect Current. 
What precipitated the question was no 
less a precipitation than Niagara Falls. 

In 1889, a group of natives from Niag- 


| ara Falls, N. Y., approached Mr. Adams 


about organizing a power company. Three 
such projects had already failed; $800,000 


| had been thrown away. Mr. Adams said 


that if he could have a six-month option, 
he would see what could be done. He con- 
sulted mechanical engineers, notably Dr. 
Coleman Sellers of Philadelphia. He 
cabled to Inventor Edison, who was having 
a triumph in Paris: “Has power trans- 
mission reached such development that in 
your judgment scheme practicable?” 

Mr. Edison replied: ‘No difficulty trans- 
ferring unlimited power. Will assist.” 

Mr. Edison had surveyed Niagara Falls 
on his own initiative in 1886. His first 
assistance to the new-formed Cataract 
Construction Co. consisted simply in re- 
peating that electric power could be trans- 
mitted from the Falls, as Direct Current. 
In this opinion he was joined by the late 
great George Westinghouse. Both coun- 
selled against attempting to make and 
transmit Alternating Current, despite its 
comparative cheapness. Mr. Westinghouse 
had an alternative idea—Compressed Air, 
upon which he had been experimenting 
(e.g. his air-brake). The original plans 
of Cataract Construction Co. actually 
called for a plant at the Falls whence Mr. 
Westinghouse felt confident he could trans- 
mit compressed air to take the place of 
steam behind industrial pistons in Buffalo, 
20 mi. away. 

In the face of these expert opinions, Sci- 
entist-Financier Adams remained a dis- 
senter. He had read in foreign scientific 
publications about the success some Swiss 
engineers were having with Alternating 
Current, which requires, as schoolboys 
know, much less initial impulse and much 
less bulky lines for transmission over long 
distances, than is required for Direct Cur- 
rent. Proponents of Direct were saying 
that high voltages of Alternating would 
“jump right off the wire”; that it was 
dangerous, fit only for use in lethal chairs 
at penitentiaries. Mr. Adams quietly or- 
dered some experiments in_ insulation, 
which eventuated in the familiar porcelain 
cup device now used on high tension lines. 
Then, actuated as much by scientific curi- 
osity as by financial prudence, he set off 
for Europe to see for himself the status 
of Alternating Current. Before going he 
ended all his Edison connections, to remain 
unprejudiced in the controversy. 

In France, England, Switzerland he con- 
sulted the foremost electrical engineers. 
He observed experiments and progress in 
Switzerland. He formed an International 
Niagara Commission, with Sir William 


_ Thompson (later Lord Kelvin) of Glasgow 


for chairman, to act as judges in a prize 
competition for the design of the Niagara 
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’ Proving Ground 


that flies... 






How Goodrich Products are Proved in 
the Laboratory of the Skies... 


OOK up in the sky! Watch that airplane glide 
by at a hundred miles an hour. 


It’s a symbol of a new transportation era. 


Already we see airplanes everywhere. Airports i 
humming .. . night lights flashing. Mail, passen- 
gers, freight by air. 
A pioneer industry growing rapidly. And behind 
its quick development stands another pioneer. . . 
one of the oldest rubber companies in America. 


For many years the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Com- 
pany has fostered and aided aeronautical development. 
This great institution, rich with tradition, but moved 
with the adventuresome, progressive spirit of youth, 
is air-minded. 

A Goodrich-owned plane constantly tests new 
Goodrich products in use. The Goodrich laboratory 
only begins its work on the ground. Goodrich 
experiments never end until Goodrich products are 
in the air, meeting actual flying conditions. 

Today, Goodrich manufactures 40 items of rubber 
for use on airplanes... many more are made to special 
order. Scores are constantly being perfected. Re- 
sult ... at major airplane shows this year, Goodrich 


equipped planes again outnumbered all others as 
they have in the past. 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Est. 1870, Akron, 
O. Pacific Goodrich Rubber Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Co., Kitchener, Ont. 


podrich ee 


RvuBBER FOR AIRPLANES 
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Consider the greater SJTRENGTH, 


COMFORT and JAFETY..... 


of All-Metal Construction 

















Hamilton Cabin Transport 





AMILTON METALPLANES com- 
bine ideally those features that 
are the very heart of airplane 

value. In every form of public car- 
rier the evolution has been inevit- 
ably to metal construction. Hamil- 
ton Metalplanes are constructed en- 
tirely of metal . . non-corrosive Al- 
clad duralumin . . because metal has 
proven its superiority . . because it 
makes possible a known margin of 
safety that can be achieved in no other 
way . . because it is fire resisting 
. . low in depreciation and upkeep. 
The Hamilton Metalplane built by 


the pioneers of all-metal construc- 





6-8 Passengers 


tion, has brought added speed . . 
comfort . . economy and reliability 
into commercial flying. It has 
strengthened man’s faith in air 
travel by a new standard of safety. 
Every Hamilton Metalplane ever 
built is still in actual operation. 


Write for details of this remarkable 
transport . . seating capacity six to 
eight . . luxuriously furnished insu- 
lated cabin equipped with lavatory 
.. Pratt & Whitney motors . . high- 
cruising speed . . easily handled. 
Perfectly adapted to business and 
air-line service. 


HAMILTON METALPLANE DIVISION 
BOEING AIRPLANE CO., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Division of United Aircraft and Transport Corporation 


The First and the Best 
Flyingman’s Newspaper 


The Boston "TRANSCRIPT 


The first paper in Boston, probably in 
the country, to establish an Aviation 


Department was the Boston Evening 


Transcript. This pioneering spirit, plus 
the excellence of execution, have made 
the Boston Evening Transcript first 
choice for practically all aviation adver- 


tising. Today it is recognized as the 
leading aviation newspaper. 

















| rassed by Congress. 


generators. From the first, the Commis- 
sion advised against Alternating Current, 
but the man who designed the prize-win- 
ning generator, a Scottish professor named 
George Forbes, joined Mr. Adams in the 
belief that Alternating would prove 
feasible in the end. 

Mr. Adams returned to the U. S. with 
his mind made up. He was followed by a 
stream of letters and cablegrams from 
Lord Kelvin vigorously counselling against 
the “awful mistake,” the “gigantic mis- 
take” of adopting Alternating Current. 

Inventor Westinghouse, meanwhile, had 
been following Mr. Adams’ movements and 
investigating Alternating Current for him- 
self. He was prepared, when the bids were 
let, to construct AC generators on the 
Forbes design, and was quick to acknow- 
ledge Mr. Adams’ victory when the instal- 
lations proved successful. The com- 
pressed-air plan was scrapped. Alternat- 
ing Current began flashing from Niagara in 
volume sufficient to turn every wheel and 
light every bulb in Buffalo. When Lord 
Kelvin visited the Falls and signed the 
visitors’ book, he cheerfully saluted the 
wisdom Mr. Adams had shown in proceed- 
ing contrary to the foremost electrical 
advice of the time. 

Inventor Edison was the last to come 
around, but he did so when the commer- 
cial advantages of AC over DC became in- 
creasingly apparent. Factories, finding 
they must be in cities to get DC, found 
also that they could make AC for them- 
selves. Then the Edison companies 
switched to AC. Last week in Manhattan, 
where the opposition to “dangerous” AC 
was once the hottest, an Edison company 
recited in court the manifold superiorities 
of AC, in a suit brought by householders 
who were fighting a transition to DC be- 
cause of the expense of changing installa- 
tions. 

From the utilization of Niagara Falls, 
Edward Dean Adams passed on to many 
another financial exploit. In 1883-86 he 
had conducted the reorganization of the 
New York, West Shore & Buffalo R. R. in 
a manner described by a financial observer 
of that time as follows: 

“.. . The success of the scheme is as- 
sured, for Mr. Adams is one of the shrewd- 
est and most close-mouthed young finan- 
ciers in New York. He has the great ad- 
vantage of not being known at all to the 
outside public, but people who are on the 
inside track of the recent consolidation 
schemes aver that Adams was the real 
power behind the throne and that Wm. H. 
Vanderbilt Jr., J. Pierpont Morgan, 
Chauncey M. Depew and the rest of that 
clique were but practically carrying out 
the quiet undertone suggested by Adams. 
Whether these reports be correct or not, 
they are worth recording and Mr. Adams 


| may as well have here a free advertise- 
| ment, even if he does not like it.” 


Reorganizing the Central Railroad Co. 
of New Jersey was Adams’ work, and in 
1893-96 Mr. Adams was the man who took 
Northern Pacific out of receivership. His 
rehabilitation of the American Cotton Oil 
trust extended over the period 1889-99. 

One day in 1896 he walked into the 
sanctum of J. P. Morgan. The U. S. was 
on the point of discontinuing specie pay- 
ment. President Cleveland was embar- 
Gold withdrawals 
were mounting daily. The Treasury’s mar- 
gin of safety, 100 millions, were badly 
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The Fleet —a two-place, dual control, single-bay biplane, with a span of 28 feet and a high speed 


of 114 miles an hour 


When all aircraft building was in a state of transition, leadership inevitably 
gravitated to that PLUS condition of mind —that clear-thinking power of 


concentration on the desired result, which eventually produced The Fleet 
and The Commodore. Where a thousand problems have arisen, the 


dominant guiding policy has always been to produce the best aircraft 
in its respective field. Thus, The Fleet has achieved leadership as the 
perfect plane for sport and training— and The Commodore as the 
supreme flying boat, designed for economical mail, passenger and 
express transport service. Each is fabricated for its particular 


purpose—no device or gadget has been adopted until it has 


been proved. And so, leadership was secured in two fields 

— as separate and distinct as a mojor car and a railway 

train. Write for complete information about The Fleet 
for sport and training — and The Commodore for 
pay-load transport service wherever there is water. 
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The Commodore—a giant flying boat built to carry 8000 pounds of useful load, with passenger accommodations for 20 persons 
and a cargo capacity of 200 cubic feet; cruising radius, 1000 miles, at 110 miles per hour 
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This 
Newer Freedom 


comes only 
on wings| 


EVENTY MILES an hour seems 

fast on dear old terra firma. 
Forty is an average that few make 
without facing the Stern White 
Glove of the Law. Yet you think 
nothing of 145 miles an hour in your 
sturdy six-passenger Bellanca CH 
oo. Fancy the freedom of action in 
twenty-four hours! More places 
visited, 
events attended, and (if you can be 


more people met, more 


bothered with business) more busi- 


ness conducted! A Bellanca cabin 


monoplane is indeed an investment. 
Safety, comfort, speed, ease of con- 
trol, visibility, reserve power, carry- 
ing capacity and economy —here are 
some of your distinctive Bellanca 
features, to say nothing of the stabil- 
ity and stamina that have carried 


Bellanca cabin monoplanes to victory | 


in four National Efficiency Contests 
—in the transatlantic flight from New 
York to Germany—and in breaking 
both American and world endurance 
records. The new Bellanca CH 300 
is ready for immediate delivery. 
Complete specification, name of near- 
est Bellanca distributor, and arrange- 
ments for a demonstration flight, on 
Bellanca Aircraft Corpo- 


request. 
ration, New Castle, Delaware. 
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overdrawn. Panic threatened the country. 

Mr. Adams himself lately described the 
scene, to an astonished assemblage of 
potent Manhattan bankers, as follows: 

“Mr. Morgan’s general attitude was one 
of depression. His face was very serious 
and expressive of deep thought. He held 
the Morgan after-lunch cigar between his 
teeth, but it also was depressed, for it 
hung down at an angle of about 45 de- 
grees, and its fire, if any, did not smoke. 
I greeted him cheerfully. Looking up, he 
said, ‘Hello, Adams, come in.’ I. . . in- 
quired as to the report from the Treasury 
that day, and he replied . . . ‘It’s still go- 
ing out,’ referring to the drain of gold coin 
and bullion. .. . 

“IT then took my precious document 
from my pocket, and passing it to him, 
said, ‘Here is a paper that will interest 
you.’ He saw at a glance its official char- 
acter, and his form and face became alert 
as he read it twice, examining the various 
seals and signatures attached thereto, and 
looking at me with a piercing glance, said, 
‘Well, what are you going to do with it?’ 
I replied that whatever was to be done 
should in my opinion be done promptly, 
and I suggested that he call James Still- 
man for a conference. . . .” 

Mr. Adams’ “precious document” was 
a power-of-attorney from the Deutsche 
Bank, whose agent he had been in the 
Northern Pacific reorganization, for gold 
bullion enough to buy 200 million dollars’ 
worth of U. S. Government bonds. 

The Morgan cigar quickly resumed its 
normal angle. Banker Stillman and others 
came in and, at Banker Adams’ suggestion, 
formed a syndicate. Banker Morgan, of 
course, took the lead while Banker Adams, 
ever “the quiet undertone,” retired once 
more to the background. The Government 
issued bonds which the public, led by the 
syndicate, oversubscribed. Panic was thus 
averted, the country stabilized. 

Until 1921, when he resigned the last 
of them, Mr. Adams’ directorships in 21 
companies, and his active positions in 19 
scientific, artistic, educational, religious 
and charitable organizations, ranging from 
the National Research Council and the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art to the Rum- 
son (N. J.) Borough Improvement Asso- 
ciation, not to mention his memberships in 
45 other societies, academies and insti- 
tutes, were keeping him so sufficiently 
occupied in 1918 that he was not among 
the group which that year founded the 
Edison Pioneers, a society of Inventor 
Edison’s oldest friends and associates or- 
ganized to perpetuate his name and works. 
But the Pioneers sought him out. In 1926 
he was their vice president and last Febru- 
ary he completed a term as president. 
Completed is more accurate than finished, 
for he is still at the forefront of the Pio- 
neers’ efforts to help Henry Ford collect all 
original Edison tools, models, memoranda 
and memorabilia for preservation in the 
Edison Museum at Dearborn. 

Among the memorabilia will be an Edi- 
son hat which Mr. Adams one day ac- 
quired in exchange for one of his own 
during an investigation conducted by Mr. 
Edison. The object of this investigation 
was to discover which head was the larger, 
the Edison or the Adams. To the soft- 
chuckling satisfaction of Mr. Adams the 
result showed that, differ though the con- 
tents might in their special aptitudes, the 


| heads are precisely the same size. 


MEDICINE 


Manhattan Birth Control 


In Manhattan last week, Dr. Hannah M. 
Stone and her associates who taught a 
woman how to control conception (Time, 
April 39), were discharged in magistrate’s 
(police) court. The riagistrates decided 
that New York State laws permit a doc- 
tor to give birth control instruction when 
the doctor acts in good faith. Instruction 
may be to unmarried as well as married 
women, so far as the New York law indi- 
cates. Unsatisfied with freedom alone, the 
Stone group insisted upon knowing who 
instigated their arrest. They suspected 
Roman Catholics and said so. | Police 
Commissioner Grover Aloysius Whalen 
avoided a direct answer. But he demoted 
the policewoman who had led the raid 
against the birth-controllers. 

a 
Nursing Anniversaries 


After their ritualistic chores were done 
for last Sunday, Manhattan’s Episcopal 
Bishop William Thomas Manning and 
Baptist Harry Emerson Fosdick proceeded 
that evening to the former’s Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine. There theocrat and 
minister watched 2,000 trained nurses 
march up the aisle and take their rustling 
seats. Many a nurse wore the Red Cross 
uniform of crisp white dress and red-lined 
blue cape. It indicated both that she had 
been graduated from a high school and 
that she had taken special courses in war 
nursing. Most of those at the Cathedral 
had served in the World War, a few in 
the Spanish-American War. 

The occasion for the gathering was the 
1ogth birth anniversary of the late great 
Nurse Florence Nightingale, the founder 
of trained nursing, who died in 1910. 








May also marks the founding of the 
League of Red Cross Societies by the late 
great Henry Pomeroy Davison. Red Cross 
work is the outgrowth of Florence Night- 
ingale’s nursing British soldiers during 
England’s Crimean War against Russia 
and of the Swiss philanthropist Henri 
Dunant’s description of suffering in the 
battle of Solferino (1859). Formal organ- 
ization of war nursing began at Geneva in 
1864. During the World War, such nursing 
was well organized. Perhaps most efficient 
was the American Red Cross which Davi- 
son headed. In May, 1919, he persuaded 
England, France, Italy and Japan to join 
the U. S. in a League of Red Cross 
Societies. Now some 60 nations belong. 


oe a 
Typhoid 


From snow-clogged central Manitoba 
last week went out the account of what 
an epidemic may mean to an isolated com- 
munity. In early May typhoid fever ap- 
peared at Fort Churchill on Hudson Bay. 
The nearest hospital was 183 miles away 
at The Pas. A few patients got through 
the blizzard. Twelve, on a train, with 
three score nurses, physicians and railway 
employes, were snowed in. Three loco- 
motives could not pull them free. Food 
grew low. Snow was melted for drink. 
Engine fires were killed to save fuel. Tele- 
phone poles were chopped down for more 
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K the fast-fading days of small production in the air- 
craft industry, successful concerns have been built around 
the engineering ability of a single designer. The day is 
already here, however, when individual effort, be it ever so 
brilliant, must yield to superior force of numbers—when the 
one-man engineering department must be replaced by agroupof 
trained specialists working in harmony toward a common end. 


Great Lakes aircraft design, consistent with this Corpo- 
ration’s broad view of the commercial aviation field, owes its 
superiority to the coordination of such an engineering group. 
Great Lakes engineering problems have the benefit, not of one 
designer, but of many. Roe of a few years of experience, but 
of close to a hundred. Designs of proven merit evolve easily 
and naturally from this wealth of experience and ability. Wings, 
fuselage, empennage, undercarriage, floats, power plant—each 
separate element of the projected whole has the undivided 
attention of a specialist in that particular phase of aero 
engineering. The results, spelled out in terms of quality and 
performance, are daily writing new pages in aviation history. 
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GIPSY MOTH 


Flyaway 
Lowell, Mass. 


The World is Yours 
witha MOTH! 


LY a Moth and a journey across two states is only a comfort- 

able week-end trip! Friends a hundred miles away become 
your neighbors. Commuting to your summer place is a matter of 
minutes. The dirt and fatigue of a week’s business trip fades into 
a few days of care-free cruising among the clouds! 


Whatever you want of a plane, the Gipsy Moth has already out- 


performed your utmost wish. Do you ask endurance? Capt. Hubert . 


Broad in a Gipsy Moth made a continuous flight of 24 hours, beat- 
ing the previous record for light planes by 11 hours. Speed? A 
Gipsy Moth won the King’s Cup Race around England in 1928, 
and holds the official world’s record for its class at 119.84 M. P. H. 
Climb? Capt. de Havilland with Mrs. de Havilland as passenger 
reached 19,800 feet in a Gipsy Moth, to make the official world’s 
record for light planes. Aerobatics? The Moth is so sturdy that stock 
planes have been dived 160 miles per hour to an outside loop by 
two pilots of the Central Flying School, R. A. F. 


Five million miles of flying have made the Moth famous for its 
safety and ease of handling. Its great inherent stability and lateral 
control are still further increased by the famous Handley-Page 
slotted wings, which permit slower landing speeds, and make an 
involuntary spin practically impossible. The 85-100 H. P. Gipsy 
engine has a world of power ready to unleash at your touch in case 
of need. 


Besides possessing ideal qualities for training and private owner- 
ship, the Moth opens new possibilities for business transportation. 
Flying cost is low—less than $5.50 per flying hour. Folding wings 
make any garage a hangar. 

There is a school near you where trained pilots will teach you to 
fly the Moth quickly, and with perfect safety. Any distributor will 
arrange a demonstration. Let us send you their addresses, with full 


particulars. 
The MOTH has been approved by the United States 
Department of Commerce, the Canadian Controller of 
Civil Aviation, the British Air Ministry, and by the 
majority of governments of the world, as well 
as by over a thousand satisfied users. 


BY’ 


Licensee: The de Havilland Aircraft Co., Ltd. 


LOWELL, MASS. 
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| heat. After days a dog team passed by. 
| The hungry train-load confiscated its prov- 
ender. Rescuers brought food and medi- 
| cine by horse and hand sleighs. Finally 
, the blizzards subsided. Three engines man- 
aged to break through the drifts and help 
the first three lug the typhoid victims to 
hospitals. Only one patient died. 


| Typhoid statistics compiled by the 
American Medical Association last week 
| indicated the steadily diminishing inci- 
dence of that disease in the U. S. Of 81 
_ large cities nine* had not a single typhoid 
| death last year. In 1927 there were seven 
| such zero cities. One of them, Yonkers, 
| has had no deaths from typhoid during 
| four separate years. Another, Tacoma, 


| last year had no diphtheria death, a re- 


markable effect of good public health ad- 
ministration. And Tacoma in 1927 had 


| been the worst typhoid city of its north- 


west district. Memphis and Nashville 


| have their distinction in the typhoid rec- 


ord. They had the worst rates per 100,000 


| population in the U. S.—15 for Nashville, 


11.6 for Memphis.t Nearly as bad were 
El Paso (10.2) and Oklahoma City (10). 
None of the six U. S. communities with 
more than one million population (Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, New 
York, Philadelphia) had more than two 
typhoid deaths per 100,000. Healthiest 
section of the U. S. from the typhoid 
aspect is New England; sickliest, the east 
south-central region. 

Almost as though to puncture any com- 
placency this improving typhoid picture 
might create, the Government showed last 
week that cases, not deaths, of typhoid 
fever were increasing this year over 1928. 
There were 206 cases in 46 registering 
states, whereas the same week last year 
there were only 155 cases. In 98 cities 
the comparative numbers were 46 and 25, 
| a greater increase than the Government 
| estimate. 

—<)>—_ 


Death by Prescription 


When a tortured patient begs his doctor 
for a lethal drug to end the misery, what 
| is the doctor to do? The patient may be 
mangled in an accident. He may have 
' cancer, syphilis, some other horror. He 
wants to die quickly, painlessly. Will the 
doctor help? Always the answer is “no.” 
| But sometimes the action is, silently, cov- 
ertly, yes; for, although ending another’s 
| life or helping him to do so is murder 
| before the Law, an overdose of merciful 
morphine can always be defended. 

Last week Germany’s Reichstag and 
Ministry of Justice, bold in their new re- 
publicanism, seriously considered legalizing 
death by professional prescription. Advo- 
cates argued that euthanasia has become 
common in the Reich. Opponents pointed 
out that no one man has the moral bal- 
ance to decide on another’s death. It ap- 
parently did not occur to the German de- 
baters last week that lethal decisions, be- 
fore the act, might be left to a jury of 
physicians or to a court. 


M eh T gE A ¥ R Cc rR A F T Cc ce R Pp ap R A T I Oo N | tals Elizabeth, Lowell, Lynn, New Haven, 


Springfield, Mass., Tacoma, Yonkers, Youngs- 
town. 
+Memphis also has the worst U. S. murder 


| rate, 60.5 per 100,000 (Time, March 25). 
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General Distributors 
CURTISS FLYING SERVICE, Inc. 


27 W. 57th St., New York 
City, who handle Command- 
Aire at their 15 airports and in 
co-operation with the Distrib- 
utors shown. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND 
Silver Wing Aircraft Corp. 
802 South Delaware Street 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Eastern States Aircraft Corp. 
134 Dwight Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
Eastern Aeronautical Corp. 
Graybar Building 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Aviation Service & Transport 


Co, 
2807 South Michigan Avenue | 
WASHINGTON,D.C. | 
Congressional Airport, Inc. 
220 Transportation Building | 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK | 
General Aviation Company, 


nc. 
208 South Geddes Street 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
. R. Taylor 
214 Junction Avenue 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Miller Aircraft & Motors, Inc. 
2484 West Washington Blvd. 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Northwestern Airlines, Inc. 
6024 Duwamish Avenue 
ST.LOUIS, MISSOURI 
Radio Aircraft Corporation 
Melbourne Hotel 
Care of Radio Station WIL 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Texas Flying Service 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
Command-Aire Sales Corp. 














COMMAND.-AIRE’S Chief Engineer, Albert Vol- 
mecke, came direct to usfrom 12 years with Heinkel 
of Germany, one of Europe’s largest and most success- 

ful builders of air transport. COMMAND-AIRE 
engineering embraces exclusive superior features 
found in no other plane. 


t COMMAND.AIRE test pilots leave the cockpit and 
ride the fuselage “bare-back”’ while the plane flies on 
under perfect self-control. This is in no sense a stunt 
but an everyday demonstration of COMMAND- 
AIRE’S trustworthy stability. 








Your hours pay bigger 


Wwidends by AW + a+ 


E it in time saved for business, 

or in time gained for pleasure. 

For flying has reduced days to 
hours—translated miles into mo- 
ments—multiplied contacts for 
the executive—expanded the sales- 
man’'srange—brought distant buy- 
ers into personal 





touch and quick- 
ened the cadence 
of commerce. 
For you who 
question flying 
as practical— 





CoMMAND-AIREs now in service. 

Wherever transportation plays 
a part in your daily affairs, Com- 
MAND-AIRE brings you bigger divi- 
dends—In more dollars from your 
effort—in putting infinitely more 
time at your disposal—in the 
sheer zest of air 
travel—in pride 
of possession in a 
smart, powerful, 
able ship. 
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will banish doubt. Indeed not 
mere assertion but sound assur- 
ance founded upon eminent engi- 
neering’—assurance justified by 
amazing stabilityt in the air, giv- 
ing yourelaxed confidence your first 
time up—assurance underwritten 


by the splendid performance of 


COMMAND.-AIRE, Inc., 


COMMAN 


= 
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—idends to be 
clipped from the boundless hori- 
zon. YoucanownaCoMMAND-AIRE 
from $3,350 to $6,325—factory, 
powered by aviation’s finest mo- 
tors. See our nearest distributor, 
as listed here, or write us direct 
for complete information and lit- 
erature. 


Little Rock, Arkansas 

























































































The Sportsman Pilot 





You, Too! 


**Take off’’ with these new- 
day sportsmen—the men 
and women who know the 
freedom and exhilaration of ° 
flying! You too can be with ° 
them as you turn the pages 
of THE SPORTSMAN 
PILOT—keen interpreter 
of thesport, social, and busi- 
ness aspects of aviation. 





Never has an aeronautical 
magazine presented the 
panoramaof flight so smart- 
ly or comprehensively— by 
word and picture. Sport, 
social, and financial facts 
combine to make the pub- 
lication complete. 


That is why we do not hes- 
itate to suggest that your 
secretary fill in and return 


the blank below! 


551 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


| Gentlemen: 


Kindly send the Sportsman Pilot for 


0 Single Copy § 35 
0 1 Year 3.50 


D 2 Years 6.00 
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Damage Suits 

Three notable damage suits stirred the 
newspaper world last week. 

Zbyszko v. Hearst. Stanislaus 
Zbyszko, ponderous wrestler, filed a $250,- 
000 suit against Publisher William Ran- 
dolph Hearst’s New York American. 
Reason: The American had printed a go- 
rilla’s picture side-by-side with that of 





© Fotograms 


PRINCE 


“Unusual indignity,” felt he. 
Wrestler Zbyszko; had commented: 
“Stanislaus Zbyszko ... is not funda- 
mentally different from the gorilla in 
physique.” Wrestler Zbyszko complained 
that since the event he had been “shunned 
and avoided by his wife, relatives, neigh- 
bors, associates and other persons.” 

Reo v. Automotive Daily News. On 
May 15, Automotive Daily News, automo- 
bile trade paper, published a story con- 
cerning an alleged new Reo eight. Reo 
Motor Car Co. promptly filed suit for one 
million dollars libel, calling the story 
“utterly false and without foundation.” 
Reo’s President Richard H. Scott took a 
page advertisement in metropolitan dailies 
to denounce the “pastime of originating 
and circulating falsehoods about motor in- 
dustry,” and improved the opportunity to 
cheer for the Reo six and to flay eights 
in general. He has seen no eight as good 
as the Reo Six. 

McLean v. The Record. Rich and so- 
cial is Edward Beale McLean, publisher of 
the Washington Post, famed as owner of 
the Hope diamond, and as a friend of the 
late President Warren Gamaliel Harding 
(Time, March to, 1924). Last week he 
sued the Philadelphia Record, a Demo- 
cratic daily, for one million dollars damages 
on account of libel which Plaintiff McLean 
described in his declaration as “false, 
wicked, malicious, scandalous and defama- 
tory.” This he did because, said he, the 
Philadelphia Record did wickedly contrive 
and falsely and maliciously intend to bring 
him (McLean) into public disrepute and 





“to cause it to be suspected and believed 
that he attended a dinner at the Belgian 
Embassy in a disgraceful and drunken con- 
dition and that at such a dinner he had 
annoyed and shocked guests of the Bel- 
gian Ambassador and that the Belgian 
Ambassador was perplexed and ordered the 
plaintiff to leave in order to save his 
other guests from further embarrassment.” 


In his declaration Plaintiff McLean said 
that “the plaintiff did not attend a dinner 
at the Belgian Embassy referred to in the 
article hereinafter complained of and did 
not at such a dinner dine ‘too well’ and 
did not annoy any guests at such dinner 
nor shock said guests and did not subject 
the Belgian Ambassador to embarrassment 
by reason of his conduct and was not 
requested to leave such dinner.””* 

What, then, caused Publisher McLean’s 
Washington Post’s editorial discourtesy to 
the Belgian Ambassador, Prince Albert 
Edouard Eugene Lamoral de Ligne? What 
moved Friend of Belgium Herbert Hoover 
to ask the Prince de Ligne to a small din- 
ner as a special mark of esteem? Publisher 
McLean said he did not. And that being 
so, President Hoover’s courtesy to the 
Prince was not, said Plaintiff McLean, a 
“‘squelching” of Publisher McLean—as the 
Philadelphia Record had said it was. 

Thus Washingtonians, last week, were 
completely at a loss for an explanation 
which would reconcile the Post’s discour- 
tesy to the Prince, and Publisher McLean’s 
denial of connection therewith. Many a 
Washingtonian did indeed continue to be- 
lieve that Prince and Publisher had had a 
tiff, and that the tiff had been preceded by 
meat and drink, and that it had resulted in 











PUBLISHER 
“Wicked,” he called it. 


Prince and Publisher each feeling insulted 
by the other. 








*In view of this declaration, the story which 
Time, May 13 reported as being current im 
diplomatic circles was evidently erroneous. TIME 
regrets any injustice thereby done to Publisher 
McLean.—Eb, 
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Niteisad s DAY 


IGHT and day through the 
skyways of the world... 
*“Wasp”’ and “Hornet” engines 
write new records of performance. 


Each twenty-four hours, carrying 
passengers and cargoes on exact- 
ing schedules, they fly a distance 
greater than around the globe. 


The uninterrupted flow of power 
from these dependable engines 
has brought speed, comfort, and 


safety to aerial transportation. 
, THE 
PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT CO 


HARTFORD -~ ~ ~ CONNECTICUT 
Division of United Aircraft &Transport Corporation 
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AIRCRAFT 
SECURITIES 


| ie order that the general pub- 

licmay take advantage of the 
progress to be made in Aviation 
finances, and at the same time 
protect itself from unsound in- 
vestments, K.D. Johnson & Co., 
Inc. has engaged in the compre- 
hensive handling of aircraft se- 
curities. 


We Recommend 


WESTERN AIR 
EXPRESS 


Which is now extending its 
routes to include a complete 
scope of the Southwestern 
United States. 


Information on request. 


K. D. Johnson & Company 


INCORPORATED 


67 Wall Street 
New York 


epee: 





Passengers 
oo as Pilots 


Understand Fly- 
ing now. This 
new book tells 
you briefly, 
quickly and 

in plain 
English all 
about it. 


USE THIS COUPON 
ROTH-DOWNS AIRWAYS, Inc. 


2520 University Ave., Saint Paul, Minn. 


Here’s my dollar. Rush me postpaid a copy 
of ‘The Modern Airplane.” 


Name (Print) 


Address ..... 














“‘Noot For Sale”’ 


Developments last week in the Federal 
Trade Commission’s investigation of 
wholesale newspaper buying by Interna- 
tional Paper & Power Co. were: 

1) Hard-working Richard (“Young 
Dick”) Grozier, publisher of Boston’s Post, 
(circulation, 397,419), son of Edwin Atkins 
Grozier, the Post’s late great Publisher, 
testified. He submitted a letter he had re- 
ceived from his managing editor, Clifton 
B. Carberry, ablest lobe of the Post’s 
brain. In part the letter read: 

“Dear Dick: Charlie O'Malley was in 
last night. . . . He said he was authorized 
to offer $20,000,000 in cash for the Post. 
He said he could put through the deal in 
a month if you were willing to sell. I 
think what he says was nine-tenths bluff. 

. For some years he has been a sort 
of press agent for the gas and electric 
people... . According to Charlie they 
[the Insull group] expect to round up 
fifty or sixty of the biggest papers... .” 

Mr. Grozier said he thought Mr. 
O’Malley had been “talking through his 
hat,” and anyway his Post was not for 
sale. 

As suddenly as Samuel Insull’s power 
interests came into the investigation, they 
went out, when Charles O’Malley, Boston 
advertising agent referred to in Carberry’s 
letter, testified he had not mentioned In- 
sull to Carberry; had mentioned, instead, 
two Manhattan brokers, one Campion, one 
Colloran, who wanted to buy the Post for 
“other interests.” 

2) Samuel Emory Thomason, half of 
Bryan-Thomason Newspaper Publishers, 
Inc. (Trme, May 20), also testified. He 
admitted that he had been commissioned 
by International officials to try to buy 
many mid-west newspapers. The Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, said Co-Publisher 
Thomason, was approached by him. It 
refused an offer of 21 million dollars. The 
Plain Dealer was not for sale, Mr. Thoma- 
son was told. With many another journal 
he had the same success. But in three 
newspapers (Chicago Journal, Tampa 
Tribune, Greensboro, N. C. Record) 
owned by Bryan-Thomason, International 
has an interest—$1,630,000. 

3) Frank D. Comerford, a vice presi- 
dent of I. P. & P., told the Commission: 
“T thought it unwise for our company to 
invest in newspapers. ...I told Grau- 
stein [Archibald Robertson Graustein, I. 


P. & P. president] so in private . . . but 
never said so in a Board of Directors 
meeting.” 


In Manhattan and Richmond, Va., two 
more side-lights developed last week to 
heighten the power-paper investigation 
spectacle. 

In Manhattan. A five million dollar 
mortgage was to have been taken by In- 
ternational Paper Co. on the new sky- 
scraping Daily News building on East 42nd 
Street (opposite Trme offices). But the 
paper company did not advance the five 
millions. So said a suit against Interna- 
tional filed in Manhattan last week by Chi- 
cago Tribune Co.’s News Syndicate Co., 
publisher of New York’s Tabloid Daily 
News and Sunday News. The suit asked 
for $780,708. That sum, it stated, was 
overcharged the News by International 
for newsprint. Unfairly, continued the 
complaint. had International discriminated 


against the News in favor of other news- 
paper companies. The suit said that the 
$5,000,000 mortgage was a settlement aris- 
ing from the overcharging. 

In Richmond, John Stewart Bryan, 
half of Bryan-Thomason Newspaper Pub- 
lishers, Inc., publisher of Richmond's 
News-Leader and Chicago’s Journal filed 
suit against the rival Richmond Times- 
Dispatch. No declaration of particulars 
was filed with the suit, merely a request 
for $500,000 damages. Richmond news- 
gatherers guessed that the suit was an out- 
come of comment in the Times-Dispatch 
on the power-paper investigation, in which 
Publishers Bryan and Thomason were in- 
volved. 

— 
Aphorister 

Rare is a great aphoristic writer and 
quoter of aphorisms. Such a rarity is Ar- 
thur Brisbane, Hearst Editor-Colyumist. 
Last week Singer Lilli Lehmann’s death 








BosTon’s GROZIER 


He thought he heard some hat-talk. 
(See col. 2) 
(see p. 78) inspired him to write: ‘We can 
get along without music, not without kill- 
ing.” He did not, this time, quote “Let me 
write a nation’s song and I care not who 
writes its laws.” Aphorists are rarely con- 
sistent. 
a eae 


Wholesome v. Whole 
When Bobbs, Merrill Co. published Julia 
Peterkin’s Scarlet Sister Mary, they de- 
scribed it as “the story of the harlot of 
Blue Brook Plantation.” ‘That, agreed 
critics who read the book, was a good and 
fitting description. But, when Authoress 
Peterkin’s novel won the Pulitzer Prize 
(Time, May 20), many a critic, many 4 
journalist puckered. They felt Scarlet Sis- 
ter Mary was a fine book; but they also 
remembered that Joseph Pulitzer, in his 
will providing for the yearly awards, had 

said: 

for the original American novel 
"which shall best present the whole- 
some atmosphere of American life and the 
highest standard of American manners and 


manhood... .” 
Surely, said critics, Scarlet Sister Mary 
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It finds a 


sales course 
thoroughly charled 


in advance by a 
pioneer newspaper ... 
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EW ENGLAND is ready—and able—to buy 
a lot of airplanes. The time has arrived 
for advertisers to consider what medium is most 
popularly identified with aviation in this tightly- 
knit district whose center is Boston. 

For 25 years the Boston Globe has steadily con- 
tributed to aviation progress—with money, edi- 


torial research, countless columns of news. 
In 1910 the Globe offered a $10,000 prize for a 


flight of 1614 miles over water—won by Claude 
Graham-White. 


In 1911 another $10,000 prize went to Harry 
Atwood for flying 160 miles through New England 











é —with stops! 
4 3 In 1919 the Globe gave $1750 in prizes for flights 
, “ = between Atlantic City and Boston. 
. BOSTON i y | 
More recently the Globe has carried (exclusively) 
can : to New England readers the North Pole flight news 
kill- From the sales standpoint — of Byrd and Wilkins; first Amundsen-Nobile flight; 
. f . . . Lt. Noville’s story of Byrd’s Atlantic crossing; 
_ me ; 
who ee New England = simply a wider Boston Lundborg’s rescue of Nobile; and the Bremen 
con- ... and airplane advertisers will find that Relief Expedition. 
the majority of New — business “rr This year, New England has been reading ex- 
and sportsmen now actively interested im clusively in the Globe both the Lindbergh articles 
aviation have learned to look to the Boston Athadelives f Byrd’s South Polar Expediti 
‘ali Globe for news of this pioneer industry. = edanty § ye: yr a’ out a olar &xpedition. 
ulia 
de- Sea Alertness of this kind has gained for the Globe a 
t ol tremendous circulation in New England—more 
reed than 300,000 daily and 340,000 Sunday. And for 
and " - 34 out of the past 35 years the Globe has carried 
ee , Ps the largest advertising volume of all Boston news- 
op tina A” papers. Automotive advertisers in particular 
| <.. eo have favored the Globe. 
also The airplane industry will find among Globe readers 
. his a very large body of keen, prosperous business men 
had a and sportsmen intensely interested in aviation as pre- 
ae sented from day to day by the Globe. This group of 
ovel immediate prospects can be reached and impressed 
hole- far more readily—and more economically—through 
1 the their favorite newspaper than in any other way. 
and 


por THE BOSTON GLOBE 
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THE OPEN DOOR ... a city block is little longer 





hangar doors and windows 








GARGAN TUAN 


/Probably America’s widest doorway is 
|in Ford Airport Hangar, Dearborn, Mich- 
ligan. Ten Laird Speedwings, or Ameri- 
lean Eagles (429) or Fairchilds (21) * might 
enter abreast. Width, 300 feet; height, 
20 feet. 
| One man—Thirty Fenestra ball bear- 
| ing steel doors fill this opening; roll easi- 
‘ly on four tracks; manually opened or 
closed by one man. 

Windoors—Fenestra Hangar Doors are 
two-thirds windows; admit much day- 
light even when closed. Heavy steel 

| construction guarantees permanence, fire- 
| safety, maintenance economy. Adapta- 
ble, they are designed for either straight 
or curved track operation; weight entirely 
on the floor, Fenestra Steel WindoWalls 
equally efficient, provide light, ventila- 
tion, better working conditions. 

Nationwide—Standardized, Fenestra 
Hangar Doors equip 
many another air- 
port—at Cleveland, 
Tulsa, Long Island, 
Pontiac, Wichita, 
Newark, Evansville, 
Phoenix, El Paso, 
Chicago, Sioux City, 
Mobile, Los Angeles, 
Saginaw, Bridge- 
port, Washington, 
Baltimore, Detroit, 
Boston, Cincinnati and Kansas City. 

Airminded—People interested in han- 
gars will find it worth while to use the 
coupon below. No obligation. 





ONE MAN OPERATED 
. . they roll on 
ball-bearing wheels 





*Wing spread less than 30 feet. 





Detroit Steel Products Company, 
3105 Griffin Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Please send me literature on airport 
hangar doors and windows. 








| was not a “wholesome” character; surely 


her “standards,” and those of her friends. 
were not the “highest.” Hastily news- 
gatherers took themselves to the Commit- 
tee which had made the award. They 
wanted to know what had happened. John 
Langdon Heaton, member of that com- 
mittee, was quick to explain: 

Because times have changed, ideas of 
what is what in art and literature have 
changed also. Therefore, said Member 
Heaton, the committee was hampered in 
its selection, in late years, and often found 
| it necessary to pass a good novel by, just 
| because it did not live up to the terms 
| Publisher Pulitzer had made. And so, last 

year, with the aid of a blue pencil, “whole- 

some” was changed to read “whole”; and 

“the highest standards of American man- 
| ners and manhood” was crossed out en- 
tirely. 

That explanation satisfied the critics. 
As for cynics, they recalled that the late 
great blind Joseph Pulitzer was called, in 
the ‘gos, “Father of Yellow Journalism.”* 

More light on the award for 1928 was 
shed last week by Dr. Richard Eugene Bur- 
| ton, Chairman of the Award Committee. 
He had intimated in Minneapolis in April, 
before the awards were announced, that 
his Committee had voted the novel prize 
to John Rathbone Oliver’s Victim and Vic- 
tor. The advisory board, whose decision 
is final, had gone over this vote in selecting 
Scarlet Sister Mary. No criticism came 
from Dr. Burton of the decision. But, 
said he: “I think it will be best if I do 
not serve on any of the juries in the future, 
since my business is lecturing on modern 
books, and naturally I have preferences 
which I must leave myself free to ex- 
press.” 


It was the second such reversal. For the 
1921 novel prize, the board chose Edith 
Wharton’s The Age of Innocence after 
the Committee had recommended Sinclair 
Lewis’ Main Street. 

Another reversal this year was the car- 
toon prize. The selecting committee chose 
“Women Taken in Bootlegging” by Daniel 
Robert Fitzpatrick of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. The board decided on “Tam- 
many” by Rollin Kirby of the New York 
W orld. 
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Bath in the Bushes 


A famed dancer’s good husband, a flam- 
ing tabloid’s good newsgatherer, can both 
be combined in one person. But that per- 
son cannot be a good gardener too. At 
least so learned David Vivian Bath last 
week. So learned also New York’s Daily 
Mirror. This is how they found out: 

Along a Maine island’s rocky, wind- 
swept shore briskly stepped a young man, 
dark-eyed, keenly alert. When he arrived 
at a white, two-story, shingled house, sur- 
rounded by towering trees, thick shrubs, 
he turned in at its gate. North Haven 
townsfolk had told him this was the sum- 
mer home of Ambassador Dwight Whit- 
ney Morrow; that the blue-shirted rustic 
hoeing in the garden was Caretaker Hubert 
O. Grant. Quietly the young man ap- 
proached the caretaker, spoke: “Good 

*Because he used yellow paper for some of his 
editions of the New York World, and because 
his paper, avoiding contemporary  stodginess, 
sought for “human interest.” 
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Our coal now costs *2.00 less per ton 
and we burn 20% less tomnage 
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Ask for these 
folders for 
Power and 

for Heat 








Reduces 
Fuel Costs 


“Burning 1-14"" screen- 
ings, the net result is a 
saving of $4.70 per day 
on fuel alone’’—Crystal 
Ice & Fuel Company, 
Danville, Illinois. 
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Controls 
Steam Pressure 


“We have a shock load 
because of our hammers, 
and we are pleased to say 
our steam pressure 18 
constant.” — Machinery 
Forging Company, Cleves 
land, Ohio. 
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Pays for Itself 


“Our entire saving by the 
installation of the Com- 
bustioneer is approxi- 
mately $100.00 per 
month.” — Ideal Steam 
Bathe, Superior, Wis. 





“We are pleased to say that we are receiving very 
satisfactory service from the Combustioneer. The 
installation of this stoker in our plant has enabled 
us to eliminate the smoke evil which was a con- 
siderable nuisance and has, also, cut down the cost 
of our fuel bill as we can burn coal costing at least 
$2.00 per ton less than we were obliged to use 
before the installation of the Combustioneer. In 
addition to that we are using approximately 20% 
less volume of coal and we find that we are able to 
maintain an evener steam pressure. The only 
regret that we have is that we did not instal] The 
Combustioneer long before we did.” 
(Signed) 
NORTH AMERICAN CREAMERY CO. 
Alexandria, Minn. 


Combustioneer will modernize your boiler 
room, just as it did that of the North 
American Creamery Company. It makes 
no difference whether you have a small 
domestic heating plant, or a large high- 
pressure power boiler, there is a Combus- 
tioneer which will just fit, and give you all 
of the advantages of automatic firing at a 


saving that will soon pay for the installation. 


Hand-firing is as obsolete as the scythe and 
hoe. We will gladly survey your plant, 
and recommend the right Combustioneer 
equipment, to save you the most money. 


No obligation to find out. Address— 
COMBUSTIONEER, INc. 


1839 South 55th Avenue 
Cieero Station Chieago, Ml. 


Denver Omaha Minneapolis 





FOR POWER AND FOR HEAT 


Milwaukee Detroit 
Rochester Pittsburgh Huntington Philadelphia Providence 


mbu 


AUTOMATIC COAL BURNER 
























For Power 
and 
For Heat 


Combustioneer is the successful auto- 
matic coal feeding, coal burning stoker 
for all types of boilers, burning screen- 
ings, the lowest priced coal, smoke- 
lessly, and with high efficiency. It 
makes no difference whether your load 
is heavy or light, your boiler cast iron 
or steel, your pressure low or high, 
Combustioneer with its simple reliable 
automatic operation, will give you effi- 
cient service at all times. Installation 
can be made without u som) ete 
tion, gr putting the boiler out of service 
except for a few hours. Do not waste 
money any longer by obsolete costly 
hand-firing. Write us today. 


Eliminates 
Smoke 





“Another important 
int with us is the elim- 
ination of smoke, —- 
we are burning smo 
coals.”Bon Ton Wet 
Dry Laundries, Chicago, 
Illinoie. 
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Saves Labor 


“Our engineer now 
spends only about 20% 
of his time in the boiler 
room, this being worth 
$1,000.00 a year to us.” 
—Mt. Clemens Sanitary 
Laundry, Mt. Clemens, 
Michigan. 
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For Power 
or Heating 


There is a Combustioneer 
for every size of boiler, 
and every kind of service. 
Our Engineers will sug- 
est the right installation 
for your boiler. 


















TIME 


“As in World-Famous Wines 
Ageing Perfects This Flavor” 


Says George Rector, 


America’s Most Eminent 


Wine Connoisseur 


“In the old world it is ageing that develops the 
bouquet and aroma of world-famous vintages. Now 
I discover here in America that it is this same 
time-honored method that produces the rich, mellow 
flavor of Clicquot Club Ginger Ale. I find it most 
delicious.” 


EORGE RECTOR is America’s most 
outstanding authority on cuisine 
... an internationally known connois- 
seur of European wines. He knows 
that the flavor of fine wines can only 
be achieved bylong and careful ageing. 
He visited the plant where Clicquot 
Club Ginger Ale is made, particularly 
tosee the process by which its superior 
flavor is developed. 
He observed two steps in the famous 
ageing process, which together re- 
quire six months...how rich mellow- 
ness is first achieved in the blend and 
then, in the finished product—bottled 
only in brand-new bottles to protect 
its high quality. It takes 6 months 
to make every bottle of Clicquot 
Club Ginger Ale. 


par 
P ts, 
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© 1929 Clicquot Club Co. 





Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad 


Songs Neel 


Director of Cuisine for the 
















Proving It By Taste 


Mr. Rector sampled first the new 
Clicquot, then the aged Clicquot as 
it was ready for shipment. His del- 
icate taste detected at once the amaz- 
ing difference that Time had wrought. 
For it is Time that develops the 
delicious mellow flavor. 


So when you uncap a bottle of this 
sparkling ginger ale, you know that 
it is rich, ripe and digestible because 
both man and Nature have conspired 
to give it delightful flavor. 


=) CUcquot Club 


GINGER ALES 


“4 The Clicquot Club Eskimos—Every Tuesday evening at 9 P.M., Eastern 
el Standard Time, from WEAF, New York, and 40 associated radio stations. 
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morning, sir. I’m sick. The doctor has 
told me to stay outdoors. Can you give 
me a job?” As down-Easters will, Care- 
taker Grant answered in few words, 
nodded, handed the young man a shovel. 
“Dig there,” he said. The young man dug. 
He planted sod. He transplanted bushes. 
For three days he worked diligently. 
Then something happened. A rose bush 
was discovered where tulips should have 
been. Caretaker Grant lost his temper, the 















BATH OF THE MIRROR 


| Haying was one thing, gardening another. 


young man lost his job. And next night 
travelers Manhattan-bound on the State of 
Maine Express watched a young man, dark- 
eyed, keenly alert, chew a pencil, write 
many a word on many a piece of yellow 
paper. Soon in the Daily Mirror appeared 
a romantic piece about a “honeymoon 
nest.” It purported to tell of the place 
where Anne Spencer Morrow, spinster, and 
Col. Charles Augustus Lindbergh, bachelor, 
will spend their first wedded days. And 
such a piece David Vivian Bath, the ousted 
onetime gardener, was well qualified to 
write, for only year before yesterday he 
married the entirely honeymoonish Mary 
Hay, dancer, onetime Mrs. Richard Bar- 
thelmess. 

Were planting sods and shrubs as easy 
as replacing divots, Newsgatherer Bath 
might have been on hand last week-end to 
see a big amphibian plane sweep down 
Penobscot Bay, scutter into the Morrow 
cove and give forth some of the most 
Hearstworthy people of the hour—Mrs. 
Morrow and her secretary, her daughters 
Anne, Elizabeth & Constance, and Pilot 
Lindbergh. 

But Newsgatherer Bath would not have 
seen the new arrivals attend church serv- 
ices Sunday morning, for, though servants, 
town characters, village gossips crowded 
the little North Haven Chapel to over- 
flowing, neither a Morrow nor Pilot Lind- 
bergh worshipped in public that day. 
Newsgatherers who lurked in the steady 
rain about the guard-encircled grounds of 
the white-shingled house were not much 
more fortunate. They caught but fleeting 
glimpses of Anne Morrow and her pilot as 
they jounced hastily by in a yellow beach 
wagon, pleasure bound. 
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ODERN mills and modern methods 
are combined in the manufacture of 
AMERICAN Steel Sheets and Tin Plates. 


Where resistance to corrosion is desirable, 
our famous KEYSTONE Rust-resisting Copper 
Steel Sheets (alloyed with copper) give a new 
measure of wear and permanence. Their perfec- 
tion illustrates the scope of wide-spread service 
this Company, with its extended research and _ 
skilled personnel, is able to offer you—highest 
quality STEEL SHEETS for every purpose. 
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It is only natural that the oldest and largest 
manufacturer of Steel Sheets must have a know- 
ledge of the public needs, constantly freshened 
by experiment and investigation, that keeps 
it in the forefront of the sheet steel industry. 
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For information address nearest District Sales Office: Chicago, Cincinnati, Denver, Detroit, New Orleans, 


New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and St. Louis. Contributor to SHeeT STEEL TRADE EXTENSION COMMITTEE. 
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*\fS American Sheet and Tin Plate Company {3% 
BSS, Hy General Offices: Frick Building, PirTsBuRGH, PA. pat Fe j : 
pee Urol Sf SUBSIDIARY OF aa H YY eS 
7 = oars + SU ey UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION #===—3 LE UT bee 


Quality Products PRINCIPAL SUBSIDIARY MANUFACTURING COMPANIES: Dependable Service 


AMERICAN BripGE COMPANY CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY ILLtINots STEEL COMPANY Tue LORAIN STEEL COMPANY 

AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY CycLone Fence COMPANY MINNESOTA STEEL COMPANY TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & R. R. COMPANY 

AMERICAN STEEL AND WiRE COMPANY FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING AND Dry Dock COMPANY NATIONAL TuBE COMPANY UNIVERSAL PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
Pacific Coast Distributors—United States Steel Products Company, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu. £xport Distributors—United States Steel Products Company, New York City 
































PEOPLE 


“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


John Pierpont Morgan, yachtsman, 
has made his last voyage on his huge, 
black-hulled Corsair. Last week the Cor- 
sair beat United Cigar Store Tycoon 
George J. Whalen’s Warrior across the 
A‘lantic. In Manhattan the Corsair’s offi- 
cers announced that she would be turned 
over to the U. S. Geodetic Survey. Mr. 
Morgan will not stop yachting. A two- 
million-dollar successor to the Corsair is 
being built in Bath, Me. 

—_©—- 

John Coolidge once bought a saxo- 
phone for $230, tooted it in the White 
House. His father objected. Son John sold 
the horn. Last week one Arnold Zahn of 
Brookline, Mass., obtained what was 
represented as being the Coolidge saxo- 
phone, at a Boston pawnshop, for $15. 








TIME 


Prince Louis Ferdinand of Prussia, 
grandson of the onetime Kaiser, lately 


engaged to German Cinemactress Lili 
Damita, is listed as “Louis Ferdinand,” 
student-laborer, in the Ford assembly 
plant in Los Angeles. He eats his lunches 
from paper bags. Last week he said he 
liked his job. Said he: “I’m just goofy— 
you understand that ?—about it, although 
I do not know what my parents will do 
when they find out.” 

William Marion Jardine of Washing- 
ton & Kansas, onetime Secretary of Agri- 
culture, was last week elected board chair- 
man of Investment Corp. of North Amer- 
ica, succeeding the late Lyman B. Kendall. 

es 


Mrs. Harry Ford Sinclair neared a 
nervous breakdown last week, was taken 
from Washington to a sanatorium at 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Edsel Ford dug the first turf last week 
for a new Ford plant in Degenham, Essex, 














EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 


When you are entertaining your new wife 


and your boss at a swagger dinner and 


your ex-wife comes up to greet you... 


be nonchalant . .. LIGHT A MURAD. 































© P. Lorillard 
Co., Est. 1760 
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EpseL Forp 


He bent his spade. 


England. So manfully dug he that he 
bent his silver spade. The factory, to be 
finished in less than three years, will em- 
ploy 15,000, make 300,000 Fords yearly. 
——. 6 

Douglas Fairbanks, President of the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences, presided in Los Angeles last 
week when the Academy’s annual prizes 
were awarded. Among the winners: Act- 
ing—Janet Gaynor (Seventh Heaven); 
Emil Jannings (The Way of All Flesh, The 
Last Command); Directing—Frank Bor- 
zage (Seventh Heaven); Engineering Ef- 
fects—Roy Pomeroy (Wings); Outstand- 
ing Picture—Paramount Famous Lasky 
Corp. (Wings). Charles Chaplin was spe- 
cially rewarded for being writer, actor, 
director, producer of The Circus. 











Edward Gordon Craig, famed British 
stage designer, son of the late Actress 
Ellen Terry, announced last week that next 
fall he would make an extensive U. S. lec- 
ture tour. His last U. S. visit was in 1885. 
Said he: “I would like to produce all the 
plays of Shakespeare in America. Why 
doesn’t some American magnate try some- 
thing different—Hamlet with Chaplin, for 
instance, accompanied by good jazz 
music.” 





Elmer L. Rice, author of the Pulitzer 
Prizewinning play Street Scene, said last 
week: “After 15 years in the theatre I am 
convinced that nobody knows anything 
about it. This play . . . was turned down 
by all the prominent New York producers 
who told me it wasn’t a play. . . . I never 
have followed rules or technique.” 


—_—o— 
Thomas Tunney, Manhattan detec- 
tive, brother of retired fisticuffer James 
Joseph (“Gene”) Tunney, went last week 
to squelch a conference of policy game 
promoters, scuffled with a large Negro, 
wrested a revolver from his hand. 
damscitapemins 
James Joseph (“Gene”) Tunney, has 
‘been twanging a harp during his stay on 
the Adriatic isle of Brioni. Last week he 
was in no mood for twanging. Reason: It 
was reported that Mrs. Tunney, convales- 
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Summer and winter the cool, bracing air of San 
Francisco allows workers to produce at top 
speed, healthfully and happily. 
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It is cool to-day in San Francisco and 
will be allsummer. Labor isproducing 
at the same rate of speed that it does 
at all otherseasons. The average sum- 
mer temperature is 59°, Yet it is mild 
in winter. The mean average temper- 
ature varies but 6°, summer and win- 
ter. No snow loads. No frozen pipes. 

The climate is conducive to all- 
year, outdoor recreation. And the 
dollar represents more in commodity 
purchasing power in San Francisco 
than in any other large city. 

It is the central city, too, serving the 


Pacific Coast market more cheaply , 


and quickly than any other city. 
11,000,000 people live west of the 

Rockies. 1,600,000 consum- 

ers of greater than average 

per capita wealth live within 

an hour’s radius of the city. 
Bordering on the Pacific 

Ocean is the largest poten- 

tial market in the world. 


AVERAGE 
SUMMER 


SAN FRANCISCO 


ty 


900,000,000 people are developing 
modern wants and seeking modern 
products. Here will be the scene of 
the world’s most dramatic business 
development in the not far-distant 
future, San Francisco Bay, the value 
of whose water-borne tonnage ex- 
ceeds that of all but one United States 
harbor, is the natural gateway to 
these new markets around the Pacific. 

Thus basic facts support business 
and industrial leaders in selecting 
San Francisco as headquarters city 
for their Pacific Coast operations. 
Additional facts of equal interest, 
both about San Francisco industrially 
and San Francisco, central city of a 
glorious vacationland, have 
been published in two new 
books which will be sent 
to business executives with 
the compliments of San 
Francisco’s citizens and 
institutions. 
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CALIFORNIANS INC. 
Dept 1505A 703 Market Street, San Francisco 


Name 


You may send the free books, “California Vacations” 
‘ epee 
and “Why Manufacturers Choose San Francisco”, to: 

















Do you ever hesitate to drink 





coffee at night? 


Try the coflee that lets you sleep 


So MANY people deny themselves 
the pleasure of coffee in the 
evening—and dinner loses a lot 
of cheer. 

How unnecessary! You can 
enjoy all the coffee you want, no 
matter how late the hour, if it’s 
Kaffee Hag Coffee. 

Kaffee Hag Coffee will not 
keep you awake. It is 97% free 
of the drug caffeine—the drug 
that affects nerves and prevents 
sleep. 

And what a delightful flavor 
Several of the 
world’s finest coffees are blended 
to produce one of the most satis- 
fying coffees you ever tasted. Mel- 
low, full-strength, heartening. No 
one ever knows the tasteless caf- 
feine is gone. 

Try Kellogg’s* Kaffee Hag 
Coffee. Let the family enjoy it, 
breakfast, lunch, or supper. .. . 
What could be more welcome to 


and aroma! 


KAFFEE HAG COFFEE 


The CO ‘fee that lets you sleep 


the coffee lover who has been 
putting up with substitutes ? 
Kaffee Hag Coffee comes in 
sealed cans. Steel cut or in the 
bean. Served by hotels, restau- 
rants, on diners. Sold by dealers 


everywhere. Let us send you a 
Mail the 


generous can today. 


coupon. 

KAFFEE HAG CORPORATION 

1876 Davenport Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Please send me, postpaid, enough Kaffee 

Hag to make ten cups of good coffee. I en- 

close ten cents (stamps or coin), 














public.” 
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cent from an appendicitis operation (Time, 
May 20) must soon undergo another for 
stomach trouble. 
ey one 

Muriel McCormick, daughter of Chi- 
cago Capitalist Harold Fowler McCormick, 
last week established residence in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., intending study at the famed 
Eastman School of Music. ' 

Sa 

As John Davison Rockefeller Jr. 
drove to his Manhattan home last week, 
his car nearly bumped an inebriate couple 
emerging from a speakeasy close by the 
Rockefeller residence. To avoid unde- 
sirable neighbors, Mr. Rockefeller long ago 
bought most of the block. Rockefeller 
lawyers were reported planning action to 
dry up the Rockefeller neighborhood, in- 
cluding the section bounded by Fifth and 
Sixth avenues and 48th and sist streets, 
honeycombed with speakeasies, which Mr. 
Rockefeller lately bought as site for the 
Metropolitan Opera and a smart shopping 
centre. 
o—— 


John Davison Rockefeller IIL, 


| Princeton senior, was last week given two 


titles by vote of his class: ‘Most likely to 
succeed,” “Third most pious.” 


o 








At Yale’s annual Tap Day (senior so- 
ciety elections), held last week, the first 
man chosen by Scroll & Key was Woodruff 
R. Tappen, junior varsity stroke oar, 
tapped by Paul Mellon, son of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. The seventh man 
chosen by Skull & Bones was Waldo W. 
Green, football captain-elect, tapped by 
George Harris Crile, son of Dr. George 
W. Crile, famed Cleveland physician whose 
clinic was last week a scene of catastrophe 
(see p. I5). 





The late Melville Elijah Stone, long- 
time Associated Press General Manager, 
gave, like the late great John Wanamaker, 
most of his money to his family before he 
died. Last week, it was announced he left 
an estate of “not more than $2,000.” 

a 

Paul Louis Charles Claudel, poet, 
novelist, French Ambassador to the U. S., 
spoke in Manhattan last week to the 
Catholic Actors Guild. Said he: “I am 
sure [you] are all good Catholics and very 
good actors. As for myself, if I try to be 
a good Catholic I am not at all sure to be 
a good actor on that very catholic scene 
of Washington diplomacy, where ambas- 
sadors have to play their part in a kind of 
international revue and all-day perform- 
ance before a tolerant but slightly bored 





i 

Anthony Joseph Drexel Biddle Jr., 
Manhattan-Philadelphia financier, and his 
associates of Dieppe Corp. (including 
Financier William Kissam Vanderbilt Jr., 
Banker Jules Semon Bache, Cinemagnates 
Adolph Zukor, Joseph M. Schenck, Pro- 
ducer Florenz Ziegfeld), were freed last 
week from long litigation, proceeded with 
their plans to remodel Manhattan’s Cen- 
tral Park Casino as “a dining place for 
New York society . . . around which the 


| cultured life of the city can rotate.” An- 
nounced features: a black glass ballroom, 
| an orange terrace, a tulip pavilion. 
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The Good Life 


A PREFACE TO Morats—Walter Lipp- 
mann—Macmillan ($2.50). 

Mip-CHANNEL—An American Chron- 
icle—Ludwig Lewisohn—Harpers ($3.50). 

In the chorus of U. S. philosophizing, 
somewhere between the deep notes of John 
Dewey and the loud guggling of the 
Menckens, two voices are raised—Walter 
Lippmann’s, young and clear, Ludwig 
Lewisohn’s, old and sad. The two have 
much in common. As Jews, both men can 
claim rich philosophical heritage. As con- 
scious Americans, both incline to intense 
modernism. As intellectuals, both pre- 
scribe an adaptation of Greek philosophy. 

“T want God—the absolute,” says Mr. 
Lewisohn. “There is none. Very well. 
Then something to take his place: per- 
manent values somehow embodied and so 
to be served.” Embodied in Hellenism, 
Lewisohn has found “all knowledge and 
worldly wisdom”; embodied in Hebraism, 
“righteousness, humanity, and _ peace.” 
These are the permanent values he has re- 
solved to serve, believing that a synthesis 
of Hellenism and Hebraism is the hope of 
the world. Christianity has no place— 
Pauline Christianity which Mr. Lewisohn 
identifies with the divorce laws of New 
York and therefore with the root of his 
troubles. ““My country and its Christian 
laws have no regard for love or virtue or 
the creative mind but give their support to 
legalized malignity and moral foulness if 
only these mouth the moral saws of the 
market-place.” 

In Up Stream, Mr. Lewisohn began the 
spiritual autobiography of a Jew who, con- 
ventionally educated in South Carolina, 
flung his religious ardor into Methodism, 
progressed miraculously into free thought, 
attained at last an understanding of his 
Jewishness. Immersed for seven years in 
the cause of Zionism, he resumes in Mid- 
Channel the intimate personal chronicle of 
himself as a Jew wandering over the face 
of Europe. 

Mr. Lewisohn’s meaning is often ob- 
scure, his message occasionally fanatical. 
but the consisteni dignity and rhythm of 
his prose are hypnotic. Mr. Lippmann’s 
meaning, on the contrary, is always clear, 
his message pragmatic, his diction incisive, 
effective. 

Says Lippmann: “What most distin- 
guishes the generation who have ap- 
proached maturity since the debacle of 
idealism at the end of the War is not their 
rebellion against the religion and moral 
code of their parents, but their disillusion- 
ment with their own rebellion. It is com- 
mon for young men and women to rebel, 
but that they should rebel sadly and with- 


Time readers may obtain 
paid, promptly, any book of any U. S. 
publisher, by communicating with Ben 
Boswell, Time, Inc., enclosing check 
or money-order to cover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 and 
Ben Boswell will remit correct change. 





out faith in their own rebellion, that they 
should distrust the new freedom no less 
than the old certainties—that is something 
of a novelty.” 

In A Preface to Morals he analyzes that 
debacle in religion, in politics, art. He 


WALTER LiIPPMANN 


He has impinged on Freud, Roosevelt, 
Smith. 


demonstrates that the humanism of the 
disillusioned sages tallies with modern 
psychology; he predicates the elastic sort 
of humanism that will fit a changing age. 

The conscious effort, he thinks, devolves 
upon a study of the Good Life, with Aris- 
totle and Confucius as starting posts— 
“to follow what the heart desires without 
transgressing what is right.” In his vision 
of what the heart should desire, “the evi- 
dence converges upon the theory that 
what the sages have prophesied as high 
religion, what the psychologists delineate 
as matured personality, and the disinter- 
estedness which the Great Society requires 
for its practical fulfillment are all of a 
piece, and are the basic elements of a mod- 
ern morality. ... 

“The philosophy of the spirit is an al- 
most exact reversal of the worldling’s 
philosophy. The ordinary man_ believes 
that he will be blessed if he is virtuous, 
and therefore virtue seems to him a price 
he pays now for a blessedness he will some 
day enjoy. . . . In the realm of the spirit. 
blessedness is not deferred: there is no 
future which is more auspicious than the 
present; there are no compensations later 
for evils now. Evil is to be overcome now 


Post | BEN BOSWELL 
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and happiness to be achieved now, for the 
kingdom of God is within you.” 

Author Lippmann. In formal philoso- 
phy, Walter Lippmann has had sound 
training: he assisted George Santayana at 
Harvard, studied under Politico-Philoso- 
pher Graham Wallas, consorted with Wil- 
liam James, summered with the first Eng- 
lish translator of Freud. He has also 
studied practical philosophy; in 1911 the 
Mayor of Schenectady, a Presbyterian min- 
ister and Socialist, engaged Lippmann for a 
few months as secretary. The next year, 
when he was 23, Lippmann fused these in- 
valuable months with his years of abstract 
studies, produced a brilliant Preface to 
Politics which Freud hailed as the first 
political treatise to be based on Freudian 
psychology, and which Theodore Roose- 
velt brandished as a textbook of the Bull- 
Moose campaign. Enthusiastic, Roosevelt 
encouraged Lippmann to found The New 
Republic, progressive weekly. Splendid 
was Roosevelt’s wrath when, two years 
later, Lippmann had turned the periodical 
into a handbook on Woodrow Wilson. 

Representative of Lippmann’s work dur- 
ing the War was his elucidation of Wil- 
son’s Fourteen Points. His memoranda lay 
on the table at the Peace Conference, were 
daily fluttered through and consulted. 

In 1921 when his friend, the late Frank 
Irving Cobb* was still editor, Lippmann 
joined the staff of the New York World 
as editorial writer. At 39, this last Febru- 
ary, he gained the official title of Editor. 
Most conspicuous have been his editorials 
on the logic, if not the merit, of Funda- 
mentalism; most earnest, his editorials in 
support of Alfred Emanuel Smith in the 
late campaign. He virtually dictated the 
1928 platform of the Democracy. 

— we 


After Domesday 


Tue Fate oF THE JurY—An Epilogue 
to Domesday Book—Edgar Lee Masters 
—Appleton ($2.50). 

Shaken by their joint experience as 
jurymen in Poet Masters’ earlier Domes- 
day Book, seven representative men of 
Le Roy, IIl., resolve to confess the inmost 
secret of their lives. The confessions, 
mulled by the coroner, complicate his de- 
cision to marry Arielle, young, beautiful, 
mysterious. Her mystery resolves itself 
into insanity. The coroner devotes the rest 
of his life to guarding Arielle. Undaunted, 
he insists: 

... I believe, and ride 
By this belief vast wings from star to star; 
From which I look on death beneath as a 
shadow 
Thrown froma mountain by the rising sun; 
. .. the love of truth, 
The love of love, in spite of all the loss, 
The anguish, reckless hatred of our kind 


*Not to be confused with Irvin Shrewsbury 
Cobb, funnyman. 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


AWAKE AND REHEARSE—Louis Bromfield. Stokes, $2.50. Thir- 
teen excellently lugubrious stories in which death comes alike to 
decadent ex-patriates and small-town stay-at-homes. (See Time, 
May 13.) 


Kart M xx: His Life and Work—By Otto Ruhle; translated by 
Eden and Cedar Paul. Viking Press, $5.00. Inadequate biogra- 
phy and incomplete handbook to socialism, but invaluable as an 
introduction to the fountain-head of a social current. (May 13.) 


Tue Merry Heart—Frank Swinnerton. Doubleday, Doran, $2.50. 
A gentle melodrama pleasantly presented. (May 13.) 
































S pastor-cclling” 
is what spills the profits 


An editorial by 


W. C. Dunlap, Vice-President in Charge of 
Sales, The American Multigraph Sales Co. 


Business is awakening to the fact that 


“spatter-selling’’ is too expensive. 


Viewing markets as largely a matter of 
geographical division, covering them 
promiscuously with a high pressure 
sales force, is like painting fine furni- 
ture with a whitewash brush. It is 
wasteful and ineffective. 

the answer. 


Selective selling is 


Selective selling recognizes that a 
business does not have one market 
but many markets—separated along 
lines of industrial segregation, finan- 
cial strength, and class of service. 
These markets vary widely in their 
ability to absorb the product. To sell 


with economy of time and effort, the 


most fruitful markets must be select- 
ed for most intensive cultivation. 
Some markets, perhaps, 
must be rejected al- 
together. 


For the past two years 
we have been studying 


and experimenting and 


Do You Know 


Your Market? 





applying the principles of selective 
selling to the problems of our own 
business. We have concentrated our 
sales promotion effort on preferred 


prospects. To co-ordinate with this 
policy we have developed Multigraph 
equipment which easily adapts itself 
to any plan of selective sales effort. 
Here is what has happened: 

—1. 


Our total sales volume has 


climbed to new heights. 
—2. Our net profit has increased 
in marked degree. 
—3. Our salesmen now earn more 
money. 
—4. Our 


proved. 


collections have im- 
We are not making a trade secret of 
our methods. I shall be glad to discuss 
with business executive 


them any 


who is interested. If 
you would like to have 
further details, address 


aletter toW.C. Dunlap, 
1834 East 40th Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


There is a new MULIIL: FLA F/T for 


today’s new selling conditions. 








| Sustain and justify and help to prove 
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The inscrutable mission of the million 


years, 


In which each incident is destiny. .. . 


Poet Masters is seldom so “poetic” as 


| that. He is more particularly a creator of 
people in laconic, lead-colored phrases. 


Example: 


“When I was fourteen,” Arielle resumed, 
“My good aunt in Chicago sent for me. 


By this time father was a rattled wreck; 
He didn’t drink, he had anxiety, 


My mother, everything; he couldn’t 
solve 
The money matter. My brother had 


flown off 
To work his way through School. And 
there I was 
In rooms that fronted on a business street 
ver a candy shop, there in that old, 
Lonely and desolate Virginia town. .. . 


” 


* 


iio 








Lightning Girl 


THE BuRNING FouNTAIN—Eleanor Car- 


roll Chilton—John Day ($2.50). 


‘ 


The Kenwyns had three children, two 
‘normal’ pleasant members of society, 


Alan and Joan; one ethereal sprite, Lyn- 


neth, lover of winds, rains, fierce light- 
ning, awful thunder. Alan despised her for 


| daughter of 


the hysteria she indulged whenever her 
family kept her indoors from a thunder 
storm. Joan hated her, too, partly from 
| jealousy, partly from nerves. 
the 
credited her with an 


But Claire, 
adored Lynneth, 
“elemental tender- 
ness.”” And Douglas, the man engaged to 
marry Joan, reverenced Lynneth, white 
the moon. “Looking at 


girl Alan loved, 


| Lynneth with her remote and crystal inno- 
| cence was like seeing one of his moments 

take form and move through the trees in 
| radiance.” 


But for all her innocence, Lynneth held 


| the household hypnotized, worked a sinis- 


| shackled by 


ter charm over carnal Douglas. One elec- 
tric day, detailed to keep her indoors, he 
succumbed to her eerie charm only to be 
tossed aside when a flash of lightning lured 
her into the storm. Forced into her room, 
she moaned and wailed like a caged animal 
till Joan, unnerved by the noise, un- 
jealousy, let her out—“a 


| white flame of freedom, blown steadily 
through the dark rain, carrying with it its 


own light.” Inevitably, hideous lightning 
struck Lynneth’s favorite tree, killed her 


| beneath it. 


Miss Chilton develops her curious theme 
with conviction. The relationship of each 


| character to Lynneth she reports with deli- 


| 
| 
| 


| Matthiessen — Houghton 


| 








cate precision, thereby creating seven 
people in their sharp contrasts. 
Mentions 

LiTANY OF WASHINGTON STREET— 


Vachel Lindsay—Macmillan ($3). A curi- 
ous potpourri of U. S. lore, in rhythmic 
U. S. language, which ranks Walt Whitman 
with Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln as a 
patriot, and proposes to celebrate his 
birthday (May 31) “with new great may- 
pole dances.” 
SARAH ORNE JeEWETT—Francis Otto 
Mifflin ($3). 
Neat and polished biography of the dis- 
tinguished New Englander who wrote The 
Country of the Pointed Firs, “that little 


| ° ” 
| masterplece. 
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MISCELLANY | 


“Time brings all things.” 





Courtship 


In Chicago, one Henry Redfeldt wooed | 


for six years a Wisconsin maiden he had 
never seen, sent her $6,000. Last week he 
sued his landlady, said she had devised 


the courtship, invented the maiden, stolen | 


the funds, 
letters. 
a 


Cows 


In the Detroit Creamery Co., Mt. 
Clemens, Ohio, radios were installed last 
week. Said Chief Herdsman W. H. Porter: 
“We don’t know what effect it will have on 
the quantity of the milk but we do know 
the cows like it and are vastly more con- 
tented.” 


Suicide 
From the Statue of Liberty, in New 
York Harbor, jumped Ralph Gleason, aged 
22. No man before him had committed 
suicide in this way. 
= 


Y 


Sentence 


In Logan, Ohio, Judge Harley M. Whit- 
craft suspended Warren Canan’s one year 
sentence for perjury on the witness stand 
when Canan promised to read every Sun- 
day for two years the commandment 
“Thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbor.” 


Fee 


In Manhattan, Dr. Joseph Thoms called 
on a Chinese patient, Tom Yin, asked for 
a fee. Tom Yin shot him five times, poured 
scalding water on his head, fled. Dr. 
Thoms is in a hospital, Tom Yin in jail. 

ee ee 


———a 


Peanut 

At the base of Pike’s Peak, last week, 
Bill Williams of Rio Hondo, Tex., started 
to nose-push a peanut. His purpose: To 
push it to the top. Mr. Williams ac- 
quired his nose-pushing habit last year 
when he lost an election bet on Alfred 
Emanuel Smith. 


Error 


In Kansas City, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
Anderson learned that their son, Melvin, 
who was in a hospital, had died of scarlet 
fever. Mrs. Anderson fainted. Later the 
parents went to the O. V. Mast Undertak- 
ing Co., but were not allowed to see the 
body because of the danger of conta- 
gion. As they prepared for the funeral, 
the undertaker sent word that the hos- 
pital had erred, that another Anderson- 
named child had died, not Melvin. Mrs. 
Anderson fainted again. 

— 


Flag 


_ In Seattle, Count George Hay du Barry 
invented a red and white signal flag for 
distressed motorists. On one side appears 
the legend STALLED! SEND TIRE 
MAN;; on the other SEND MECHANIC, 
PLEASE! HAVE A HEART!! For no 
other wayside dilemma has Count du 
Barry prepared flags. 





written the answers to his | 
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Beauty .. Low Cost.. 


G. P. & F. Stampings 
Insure B6dth 





HE public’s overwhelming preference for prod- 
ucts that are beautiful as well as useful has 
doubled the problems of industry. Beauty must be 
achieved—yet costs must be constantly lowered 


to meet competition. 


To secure greater beauty for your product... 
and still be able to sell at prices lower than com- 
petition ...come to G. P. & F. Here you secure 
experienced help in design . . . in replacing castings, 
forgings, wood parts, etc., with lighter, stronger, 
more attractive stampings. Reductions in cost are 
assured because G. P. & F. shoulders the burden of 
stamping production from blue-print to finished 
stampings—at no cost to you for added equipment, 
manpower and overhead. 

The 49 years’ experience of G. P. & F. Engineers— 
the modern equipment of the 15-acre G. P. & F. 
Plant ... these and other factors in G. P. & F. 
Service guarantee better stampings, at low cost, 
delivered on time. 

Send a sample of your product for suggestions—or 


if you are designing a new model send a rough sketch. 
You will not be obligated in any way. 


GEUDER, PAESCHKE & FREY CoO. 
1377 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
357 W. Ohio St., Chicago : 


G.P.&F. STAMPING 


“KNOWING HOW SINCE ’SI 


GEUDER, PAESCHKE & FREY CO. 
1377 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


357 W. Ohio St., Chicago 
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Decorative designs are easily 
produced with pressed or drawn 
metal. Theloud speaker shell 
shown is light in weight—sym- 
metrical—and beautifully fin 
ished atlow cost. 

7” 





Send your Booklet ‘‘Stampings” 
to address below: 
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Desks by courtesy of The 
General Fireproofing Company. 


FOR CLEARER THINKING..BETTER WORK 


LUMINUM Office Chairs promote good 
health and all day efficiency by hold- 
ing the body in a natural position. 


They are scientifically designed to con- 
form to the curves of the body—to support 
it correctly—to give maximum seating com- 
fort. They prevent the unnatural fatigue 
that results from pressure on the nerve 
centers. They discourage slumping and 
slouching by taking the weight off the spine. 

Aluminum Chairs are quiet. Their welded- 
in-one-piece construction eliminates the 
distracting, nerve-racking squeaks of loos- 
ened joints and dowels. 

Extremely light in weight, they may be 
moved about easily—noiselessly. Yet their 
strength and durability insures a service 
that practically lasts forever. 


Aluminum Office Chairs—straight and 
swivel—are finished in beautiful wood grain 


ALUMINUM 
Ofice Chalrs 


finishes or in flat enamel colors. The book- 
let, ‘Distinctive Aluminum Furniture for 
the Office” fully illustrates and describes 
the wide variety of styles in which Alumi- 
num chairs are available. Have your secre- 
tary write for a copy. 


Aluminum Company of America 
2420 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Offices in 19 Principal American Cities 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





“T Do it Myself” 

From the treasury of Fokker Aircraft 
Corp. of America went last week 400,000 
shares of Fokker stock. Purchaser was 
General Motors which with its purchase 
(40% of Fokker outstanding stock) gained 
control. In part payment for the Fokker 
stock, General Motors turned over to 
Fokker the capital stock of the Dayton- 





© Acme 


ANTHONY FOKKER 
Mynheer to Herr to Mr. 


Wright Co., assets of which consist mainly 
of Wright Field, Dayton Aviation Field 
adjoining the famed but abandoned Mc- 
Cook Field (Wartime Army aviation 
center) and also a large number of avia- 
tion patents.* Following so closely upon 
General Motors’ acquisition of a 25% in- 
terest in Bendix Aviation Corp., makers 
of airplane accessories (Trme, April 22), 
the Fokker transaction emphatically lo- 
cated General Motors in the aviation field. 
It was also rumored last week that Gen- 
eral Motors would take a 15 million dollar 
interest in Aviation Corp., 200 million 
dollar aircraft holding company, which 
would then take over Delco-Remy (Gen- 
eral Motors subsidiary) and Bendix. 


Announcements of the General Motors- 
Fokker deal stressed the fact that Anthony 
H. G. Fokker would continue in charge 
of Fokker engineering and design. It was 
back in 1911 that Mynheer Anthony 
Fokker, then 21, decided that he wanted 
to fly. Having no plane, he built one. 
Having no instructor, he taught himself. 
In 1912 Mynheer Fokker tried to sell his 
planes to the British Government, but no 
sale was made. He turned, therefore, to 
Germany, was enthusiastically received, 

*There are so many aviation patents and so 
much litigation developed from them that hold- 
ers of aviation patents finally formed a holding 
company, Manufacturers’ Aircraft Association, 
in which nearly all U. S. aviation patents were 
pooled, each contributor having an equity in the 
profits on all the patents. General Motors has, 
all along, been represented in the Association 
through membership of two subsidiaries, Day- 
ton-Wright Co. and Fisher Bodies Corp. 





and, with the outbreak of the War, be- 
came suddenly a famed and feared figure. 
It was the Fokker DV11 that brought 
down many an allied plane; it was Herr 
Fokker that first synchronized machine 
guns to fire between whirling propeller 
blades. After the War, Herr Fokker went 
from Germany to Holland, then (1923) 
to this country, of which he will soon be- 
come Mr. Fokker, U. S. citizen. Com- 
mander Richard Byrd flew a Fokker to 
the North Pole and another Fokker across 
the Atlantic; Lieutenants Maitland and 
Hegenberger flew a Fokker from Cali- 
fornia to Hawaii. 

Only 39 years old, and reputed several 
times a millionaire, Airman Fokker is a 
stout, stocky, blue-eyed typical Hollander. 
His motto is “I do it myself.” It is said 
that he gives every Fokker plane its ex- 
perimental flight. Fokker stock has gone 
from 20 to 67 in the last few months. 


— a 


Mergers 


Equitable-Seaboard. To a Manhattan 
blasé with bank mergers, the union of 
Equitable Trust Co. with Seaboard Na- 
tional Bank (the unwieldy new name is 
Equitable Seaboard Bank & Trust Co.) 
created no furor. Yet the new institution 
ranked as fifth largest U. S. bank* with 
resources of approximately goo million dol- 
lars. The new bank will operate under a 
state trust company charter, thus marking 
the passing of another (Seaboard) national 
bank. Merger terms specified exchange of 
14 shares of Equitable for one of Sea- 
board, the Seaboard share carrying with it 
a share of Seaboard National Corp., the 
bank’s security affiliate. Seaboard’s Presi- 
dent Chellis A. Austin continues as presi- 
dent of the merged bank; Equitable’s 
President Arthur W. Loasby becomes 
Board Chairman. Said the official state- 
ment: “logical alliance . . . substantially 
multiply measure of service.” 

RKO-Proctor. “I am going to get right 
after this thing,” said, last winter newly- 
elected Radio-Keith-Orpheum — Corp.’s 
President Hiram Staunton Brown, onetime 
leather man (Time, Dec. 10). Results of 
getting after it were last week evident with 
the Radio-Keith-Orpheum purchase of the 
F. F. Proctor theatre chain (eleven vaude- 
ville houses in and around New York). 

In the retirement of Frederick Freeman 
Proctor, Manhattan lost its oldest vaude- 
ville tycoon. In the early ’90s, Mr. Proc- 
tor went into partnership with the late 
Charles Frohman, and from this agree- 
ment resulted the famed old Charles Froh- 
man Stock Company. In 1893, the Proc- 
tor 23rd Street Theatre (then up town) 
inaugurated continuous (10 a. m.-11 p. m.) 
performances. Before entering the vaude- 
ville business, Mr. Proctor ran an unsuc- 
cessful Ten-Twenty-Thirty melodrama 
chain, and before that toured Europe as a 
circus acrobat. He was born in Dexter, 
Me., and began his career in the extremely 
unhistrionic capacity of errand boy at 
Boston’s R. H. White Co. 


*Larger: National City, Chase National, 


Guaranty Trust of Manhattan and Continental 
Illinois of Chicago. 


Hats & Hatters 


When, last week, Knox Hat Co., Inc., 
announced an offering* of no par, non- 
voting common at $140 a share, a few 
U. S. hat wearers remembered the time 
(1917) when Knox shares were selling at 
$6. That was during a reorganization 
period following the retirement (1913) of 
Colonel Edward M. Knox. son of Founder 
Charles Knox, and before the arrival of 
the present management, which, under the 
leadership of President F. H. Montgomery, 
showed net earnings in 1928 of $859,997, 
or $10.10 a share on common stock. Ac- 
quiring Dunlap & Co. (1919), Long’s Hat 
Stores Corp. (1927), Kaskel & Kaskel 
Corp. (1928), Knox Hat Co., Inc., today 
operates 62 retail stores as well as dis- 
tributing Knox and Dunlap hats through 
some 2,500 agencies. Net sales in 1928 
were $8,141,323. 

Hats. The felt hat, as everyone knows, 
is made from rabbit fur. According to 
ancient Chinese legend, the discovery of 
the felt hat resulted from the aching feet 
of a tired Chinaman. This Chinaman, rab- 
bit hunting, had caught several rabbits. 
In catching the rabbits, however, he had 
tramped many a mile, and sore and pain- 
ful were his feet. So he skinned two of 
his rabbits, put their fur in his shoes, and 
quickly eased his throbs and burnings. 
How this experience resulted in felt hats 
rather than in felt shoes, legend does not 
relate, but it is undeniably true that the 
raw material for felt hats is the little 
animal with the long ears and the reputa- 
tion for timidity and fertility. The straw 
hat lacks a romantic legendary origin, but 
includes in its ranks probably the world’s 
most expensive hat—the Panama—hand- 

















THE LATE HATTER KNOX 


... got into a hole. 


woven from fibres of palm leaves in Ecua- 
dor and priced up to $500. Knox sells 
about a half dozen a year of the $500 
variety. 

Heads. The hatter deals with heads as 
much as with hats, and many a famed 
head, including the heads of 23 U. S. 





*Through Blair & Co., Inc. and Hayden, 
Stone & Co. 
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Presidents, has been protected and orna- 
mented with Knox hats. The hatter, of 
course, takes a bird’s-eye view of heads 
and in the Knox files are thousands of out- 
lines (technically known as “conforms”) 
of heads as they appear when looked 
straight down at. Generally speaking, 
there are two main types of outline—a 
long, narrow ellipse hardly wider at the 
centre than at the ends, and a short, pear- 
shaped figure with the wide part at the 
back. Long and narrow were the heads of 
Theodore Roosevelt, Robert G. Ingersoll, 
Victor Herbert. Short and pear-shaped 
were the heads of Ulysses S. Grant, 
Charles Frohman, General Phil Sheridan. 
Calvin Coolidge’s cranium shows a dis- 
tinct bump on the left side and William 
Howard Taft’s has bumps on both sides. 
Manhattan’s Jimmy Walker has the nar- 
row oval head: Pittsburgh’s Andrew Mel- 
lon is pronouncedly among the pear-heads. 
Knox men say that judges and generals 
have usually the same shaped heads. 
The average hat size is 7$. Among 
average size takers are Calvin Coolidge 
and Al Jolson. John D. Rockefeller Sr. 
wears a 74; John D. Rockefeller Jr. a 
73. The largest hat ever made was a 
special order from a Ringling Brothers 
Giant, who weighed 480 pounds and took 
an 8Z. There is not much variation in 
straw hat styles, straws of the present (de- 
layed) season tending toward a narrowed 
brim and a slightly bell-shaped crown. 
Figures on hat sales show that many a 








THE LATE HATTER DUNLAP 
. got out of a job. 


thrifty U. S. citizen must wear old hats 
through new seasons, as U. S. hat con- 
sumption is only 4 a hat per capita per 
annum. 


Charles Knox, founder of Knox Hats, 
came to the U. S. from Ireland in 1830, 
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aged 12. The New York bound ship in 
which he crossed the Atlantic had been 
blown far out of its course and finally 
made port at Wilmington, Del., leaving 
Charles, 12, and his sister Margaret, 10, 
stranded 118 miles from their parents in 
Manhattan. “How are you going to get to 
New York?” asked the ship captain, who 
wanted to put Margaret in some Wilming- 
ton household and ship Charles as a cabin 
boy. “We'll walk,” said Charles, and they 
did, in two weeks, to Battery Park, Man- 
hattan. 

Charles was apprenticed to Leary & Co., 
famed hatters of 105 Broad St. After 
learning his trade at a salary of $25 a 
year, he was given a $250 bonus and a $10 
a week job. Still not quite 20 years old, 
Charles Knox opened the first Knox shop 
at 110 Fulton St. So small was his store 
that only one customer at a time could be 
accommodated. Thus the shop became 
known as the Hole in the Wall, a title 
which many a small retailer has since 
appropriated. But many a hat came out 
of the hole and Hatter Knox soon moved 
to larger quarters. Among early Knox 
customers were Daniel Webster, Horace 
Greeley, James Gordon Bennet, Thurlow 
Weed, Henry Clay, Abraham Lincoln. 

In 1857 there came to the Knox store 
a mother with her 12 year old son, asked 
Hatter Knox to give her Robert a job. 
Hatter Knox consented, employed 12- 
year-old to make fires, to sweep the 
shop, to run errands, all for $3 weekly. 
Soon the boy graduated to the ranks of 
the hat salesmen, and several years later 
was still selling Knox hats, his salary now 
having risen to $12 weekly. Ambitious, he 
asked for $15. But Hatter Knox refused 
the raise. Angry, Robert left, started his 
own hat business. Thus began the famed 
Dunlap hat company, founded by Robert 
Dunlap, onetime Knox errand boy. 

Meanwhile Hatter Knox was growing 
old, and gray were the hairs under the 
Knox hat worn on the Knox head. So 
gradually Hatter Knox’s son. Colonel Ed- 
ward Knox, took control of the business. 
When Charles Knox died (1895) the busi- 
ness had already been for some years 
under the direction of Colonel Knox* 
whose chief problem was competition with 
the rapidly rising Dunlap hat. Whether 
because Robert Dunlap, liberal, kindly, 
used frequently to suspend production in 
Dunlap shops while he bought beer for 
the men and ice cream for the women, or 
because of a secret process by which 
Hatter Dunlap succeeded in turning out 
the blackest derbies ever known, the Dun- 
lap hat eventually outsold the Knox in 
Manhattan. For many a year small hat- 
makers held up their spring lines until 
they could see and imitate the Dunlap 
derby and the Knox felt. As for Knox- 
Dunlap competition, both the Knox and 
the Dunlap businesses declined with the 
age and retirement of their two leaders 
and soon after the present Knox manage- 
ment had rehabilitated the Knox com- 
pany it absorbed the Dunlap also. 


*Although the Colonel was an honorary title, 
conferred by Congress, Colonel Knox was no arm- 
chair military man. He fought in the Civil War 
and was wounded at Gettysburg. 
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Keeps you on the 
SAFEST COURSE 


Day in and day out — this method 
keeps you posted on the vital facts 
and figures of your business 


HERE are times when it is favorable for a business 
to expand. There are times when it is often more 
prudent to retrench. Either course depends on vital facts 
and figures on which the operations of your business 


should always be based. 


Ifyour figures are up-to-date, accurate decisions can be 
made... but when decisions are based on figures that are 
days and weeks behind your present status,the dangers 
of error and corresponding losses are increased. 

With Elliott-Fisher you know every day exactly where 
your business stood the day before—week in and week 
out, month in and month out. No guesswork or esti- 
mates. Elliott-Fisher postsalltheessential figures for your 
guidance right up-to-date every day, and brings to your 
desk every morning at nine a simple, concise report. 


Elliott-Fisher 


Flat Surface Accounting-Writing Machines 


GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World’s Business” 


Inventories, orders, sales billed, bank balances, ship- 
ments, accounts receivable and payable—all are posted 
every day and compared with the totals for the same 
day a week back, a month back, and a year back. 

Without adding a man to your payroll or in any way 
disturbing your present accounting routine, Elliott- 
Fisher summarizes every department’s performance 
into a single unified report. Hundreds of business firms 
that are distinguished by their efficient management use 
the Elliott-Fisher method of control. 

We have an interesting story to tell you. Your name 
and address on the coupon below will bring more 
complete information about 
Elliott-Fisher fact-finding 
machinery. 





General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 
control of my business. 


Name____ 





Address _—— 





TIME 


000 1.°600000 


[without borrowing| 


in an investment lifetime 


S AN investor, you 
a, pe interested in in- 

creasing your capital 
as much as possible in the 
time you have. It has been 
possible in the past to in- 
crease $6,000 to over $600,- 
000 in an investment life- 
time without borrowing— 
that has been proved. The 
future—in which you are 
interested — will offer its 
opportunities. 


Careful Investing — 
Time Element 


T would be virtually impossi- 
ble for any one person to 
devote to the study of busi- 

ness and finance, the time and 
energy necessary to gain the 
greatest profits—consistent with 
safety. You would not attempt 
to run a large department store 
alone. Yet, there are, perhaps, 
just as many complications and 
duties involved in running your 
investment funds correctly. 


TO ASSIST THE INVESTOR, 
The Babson Statistical Organiza- 
tion has available almost un- 
limited facts and data which each 
day scores of persons are engaged 
in compiling and analyzing. For 
twenty-five years, this work has 
been going on—piling up experi- 
ence which is at your command. 


The “3 Parts” 


ABSON’S Reports through 
constant application of the 
“*3-Parts’”’ provides YOU 

with a well-balanced Investment 
Plan which should increase and 
protect your capital and enable 


you to put it to the most efficient 
use AT ALL TIMES. 


E should like to send you, 

free, our booklet, “$6,000 

to $600,000,” together 
with completeinformation about 
the “3 Parts”. .. which combined 
form a Complete Working Plan 
for your Money no matter what 
the condition of the market 
happens to be. 


@ @ 
Write to Department 18 or use 
the coupon below. 


Babson’s Reports 


Babson Park, Mass. 


Largest Statistical Community in America 
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Young Executive 


To Roger Steffan, onetime Ohio grocery 
boy, came last week a vice presidency in 
National City Bank. Many a young bank 
employe has, disgruntled, alleged that 
banks promote by seniority, that Age out- 
ranks Ability. Yet Banker Steffan, vice 
president of largest U. S. Bank, is but 
36. Born in an Ohio village, that 
since has been wiped out to make room 
for a dam, Mr. Steffan has progressed far 
from his high school days in which he 
originated, as a class motto, the aphorism 
“Impossible is Un-American.” He would 
perhaps now be more inclined to remark 
that leading away from aces is uncivil- 
ized, inasmuch as he, a member of the 
Knickerbocker Whist Club, ranks high 
among bankers who are also bridgers. As 
an employe of Fuller & Smith Co., Cleve- 
land advertising agency, Mr. Steffan played 
many a rubber in Harry Dwight Smith’s 
pleasant, photograph-adorned office, wrote 
also many a TIME advertisement. 

Young as he is, Mr. Steffan has hardly 
created a youthful banking precedent. 
National City’s ‘Board Chairman Charles 
Mitchell was head of National City Co. 
at 39 and of National City Bank at 44. 
National City’s President Gordon Sohn 
Rentschler was 43 when (Time, April 8) 
he took office. And Robert Livingston 
Clarkson, now absent because of illness, 
became president of Chase National last 
year at the same age that Mr. Steffan is 
today. 








Small Loans 

Last May (Time, May 14, 1928) Na- 
tional City Bank announced a small loan 
policy of loans on salaries and without 
other security than friends’ endorsements 
of borrowers’ notes. Last week National 
City proclaimed the results of its first 
small loan year—some 50,000 loans aver- 
aging $320 each. Meanwhile Marine Trust 
Co., of Buffalo, whose similar small loan 
policy was announced one day after Na- 
tional City’s, has made some 19,000 loans. 
The Buffalo bank bought out the Buffalo 
Morris Plan organization, and conducts its 
small loan business through the Morris 
Plan subsidiary. 





oO 


Banks Frozen 

Five small Florida banks, all in Polk 
County, all units in a banking chain oper- 
ated by one J. L. Fouts of Lakeland, 
Florida, last week closed their doors. 
Cause: Frozen loans in real estate. 
Employes’ Stock 

Employes of Sinclair Consolidated Oil 
Corp., who are solvent to the extent ol 
$30 or more, can become Sinclair stock- 
holders at the $30-per-share figure (Sin- 
clair closed last week at 38). The em- 
ployes’ stock plan, approved at last week’s 
annual corporation meeting, set aside 
225,000 shares of common stock, 75,000 
shares of which are offered during the 
present year. Another 75,000 will be 
offered next year and the final 75,000 1n 
1931. These future shares will be priced 
at 10% less than the average Stock Ex- 
change price for the last three months of 
the year preceding the offer. 

Harry Ford Sinclair, re-elected board 
chairman was not present on account of 
being in jail (Trme, May 20). 
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Ten-cent Paper 


There are, according to the Hoover 
Economic Survey (see p. 75) some 17 
million U. S. citizens engaged in playing 
the Stock Market. Most of these investors 
are new, small, ignorant. They speculate 
to double their capital rather than invest 
to get a steady increase. They are moti- 
vated by faith. 

Nor have they much chance of becom- 
ing intelligently informed. Financial liter- 
ature is usually written for financiers only. 
A corporate announcement concerning the 
issue of 20 million dollars in 44% convert- 
ible debentures makes little sense to the 
simple soul who is merely looking for a 
good aero stock. Neither are the standard 
financial columns, vague in their state- 
ments, technical in their language, obscure 
in their significance, of much help to him. 
Thus the small investor is forced to select 
his stocks largely by the Blindfold Test. 

Last week, however, the People’s Market 
was given the assistance of a financial 


BERNARR MACFADDEN 


He found a market within a market. 


daily written in the People’s Language. 
Published by famed Bernarr Macfadden 


(pink tabloid Graphic, lurid confessional | 


magazines), the new daily—New York 
Daily Investment News—described itself 
as designed to “help the public understand 
Wall Street.” When the Jnvestment News 
was first announced (Time, April 8), many 
a scoffer wondered how Publisher Macfad- 
den, previously more interested in short 
skirts than in short selling, in swimming 
pools rather than in stock pools, could 
successfully turn to the Facts of Finance 
from the Facts of Life. 
transition made. There is no sex in the 
Investment News. There are no cosmo- 
graphs. It is a tabloid in size only. It sells 
for 10 cents per copy. 

The greatest difference between Jnvest- 
ment News and the more conservative 
financial papers is in the Macfadden publi- 
cation’s willingness to give specific tips on 
specified stocks. Thus in one day’s issue, 
there was definite bull advice on Inter- 
national Business Machines (headed for 
the 200 mark), on General Electric (may 





Yet well was the | 
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Telechron, unlike ordinary clocks, has no springs or escape- 
ments and, therefore, never needs winding, oiling, regulating 
or cleaning. The hands are directly driven by a tiny electric 
motor which assures an accuracy and dependability of 
time which ordinary clocks cannot approach. Simply 
plug your Telechron into an electric outlet, set the hands 
correct, and your clock duties and worries are over. 


The coupon will bring you full information. 
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A Record of Corporation Financing 


This 48-page booklet has 
a twofold interest for 


corporation executives. 







It shows the modern trend 
of corporation borrowing 
by long term financing 
through bonds and stocks 
in preference to bank 
loans. 









It also shows the modern 

trend of the investing 

public who are participat- 
ing in America’s great business development 
through sound bond and stock investments. 
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will bring a copy of this booklet. 
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split 4 for 1), Baltimore & Ohio (earnings 
may be $15 a share this year), and on 
many another stock. There was also defi- 
nite bear counsel on Public Service of New 
Jersey (priced too high), American Power 
& Light (why buy stocks at their high?), 
Wright Aero (headed for lower levels 
soon) and others, including general dis- 
approval of coppers and oils. 


In all that has been written about Pub- 
lisher Macfadden, he has seldom been 
credited for his undeniable talent for dis- 
covering and reaching new publishing mar- 
kets. There were physical culturists before 


| him, but not many physical culturists who 


succeeded in getting the man on the street 
to read about physical culture. In his group 
of confessional periodicals, typified by 
True Stories, he has reached down into an 
obscure stratum of society and found more 
than two million men and women who 
previously read few, if any, magazines. 
His tabloid Graphic, though not first in its 
field, out-tabloided the other tabloids and 
found its own public among people who 
read newspapers only for thrills and will 
gladly dispense with the news if the thrills 
come fast enough. And now, since the 
Stock Market has become of interest to 
the People, it is Publisher Macfadden who 
provides the People’s Stock Market paper. 

Certainly Publisher Macfadden under- 
stands his People and its desires. He gives 
himself freely to it. The People wants 
pictures, and many a picture of Publisher 
Macfadden it has seen. The people wants 
human interest stories and many a story 
it has read about Publisher Macfadden, 
his wife and their many lusty offspring. 
The Macfadden publications are not ahead 


| of the People or behind the People; they 
| are of the People. 


Earnings 

Cities Service. When a U. S. Business 
shows net earnings of more than 25 million 
dollars a year, it becomes emphatically a 
Big Business. And well in the Big Business 
class did unique Henry Doherty’s Cities 


| Service Company last week show itself. 
| With an extraordinary 31 to 1 ratio ol 


gross earnings ($36,902,526) to expenses 
($1,193,614) Cities Service reported net 
earnings (year ending April 30, 1929) of 
$35,708,912, compared to $31,916,734 for 
the previous twelve months. 


Alleghany Corp. Formed last January 


| by Cleveland's Van Sweringens, Alleghany 


Corp.—an investment company which thus 


| far has functioned chiefly as a_ holding 
| company for Van Sweringen rail stocks— 





last week showed a paper profit of approxi- 
mately ten million dollars. The Company 
paid 125 millions for securities which on 


| April 30 had a list value of 134 millions, 
| and most of its stocks have further appre- 
| ciated in value during May. Proiits ot 


more than two million dollars a month 
(the company was incorporated Jan. 26) 
are sufficiently pleasing. But such gains 
are, of course, “paper profits,’ which would 
sadly diminish upon an attempt at realiz- 
ing them. Common stock of Chesapeake 
Corp., Nickel Plate, Chesapeake & Ohio 
and Wheeling are included in Alleghany 
Corp. holdings. 

Hahn Dept. Stores, Inc. Organizer 
Lew Hahn’s department store chain (TIME, 
Dec. 24), headed by Boston’s 78-year-old 
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Jordan Marsh Co., last week reported net 
income of $6,033,489 for the year ending 
Jan. 31, 1929. Operations for eleven of all 
these twelve months preceded the forma- 
tion of the chain. In 1928, R. H. Macy 
reported a net of slightly more than seven 
million dollars. 
a ee 


Hoover Committee 

Back in the dull, depressed days of 1921 
President Warren Gamaliel Harding ap- 
pointed a committee to look into the mat- 
ter of unemployment, to make a report 
upon this then burning question. When 
last week the Unemployment Committee 
announced its findings, neither President 
Harding nor unemployment remained a 
U.S. problem. It was primarily a Hoover 
Committee that made the report (Presi- 
dent Hoover was Committee Chairman 
while Secretary of Commerce) and pros- 
perity, not unemployment, was the burden 
of its story. Called upon to view with 
alarm, the Committee concluded by point- 
ing with pride. 

“1929 and All’s Well” was, indeed, al- 
most the gist of the lengthy report. Ex- 
ceptions were admitted in the cases of the 
coal, cotton, and “grain growing” indus- 
tries, and in the New England States. 
Stock market absorption of credit was re- 
garded with misgiving. But the keynote, 
ringingly struck, was that there is no limit 
to the capacity of the U. S. consumer to 
consume, and that the years 1922-29 had 
seen a pleasing increase in the capacity of 
U. S. production to supply material for 
consumption. Thus was observed a non- 
vicious circle in which the manufacturer 
constantly produced more merchandise, 
the consumer constantly consumed more 
merchandise, and out of the horn of 
plenty came gifts for one and all. 

This general conclusion was based upon 
the following specific points: 

Wages, Prices. The cost of living has 
slowly declined since 1922, wholesale 
prices having fallen an average of 1/10 of 
1% each year. While prices were being 
kept relatively stable, wages increased, so 
that the purchasing power of wages rose 
2.1% a year. So, while prices are slightly 
lower than in 1922, purchasing power of 
wages is almost 15% greater, thus making 
the wage-earner’s pay-envelope extend 
comfortably beyond the bare necessities of 
life. The committee complimented U, §. 
industry upon its wisdom in realizing that 
Its profits could best be based, not on an 
attempt to go back to pre-War wages or t 
maintain inflation prices, but upon increas- 
ing consumption through a policy of “low 
costs and high wages.” 

Production and Consumption. Since 
1922 primary production has increased 
about 17%, manufacturing and transporta- 
tion about 28%. Greatest increase has 
come in per capita production, which in- 
creased 35% between 1922 and 1925. Con- 
sumption, however, has had little diffi- 
culty in keeping pace with production. 
“An almost insatiable appetite for goods 
and services” was termed a “striking char- 
acteristic” of the 1922-29 period. 

Optional Consumption. Furthermore, 
much of recent consumption has been “‘op- 
tional”—i. e., has consisted of purchases 
made from choice rather than necessity. 
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LIGHTS 


xX ONE o'clock in the morning, March 13, 1928, a crushing wall of water 
burst the St. Francis dam and sluiced down a defenseless valley. As 
the = lines crashed, the city of Santa Barbara was plunged into instant 
pitchy darkness. 

At St. Francis Hospital in Santa Barbara a major operation was being 
performed. Two obstetrical cases were in process. The lights went out— 


and then, after seconds only, though they seemed as long as hours, the lights 
came on again. The only lights in all that chaos... 


St. Francis Hospital, a short time before, had installed a Kohler Electric 
Plant for emergency use. It was connected to start automaticaily whenever 
the regular city current failed. When the St. Francis dam broke, the Kohler 
Electric Plant was ready. 


Rendering a world-wide service 


Many hospitals—and many theatres, too— have put in Kohler Electric Plants 
as emergency equipment, impressed by the very remarkable trustworthiness 
that these capable machines have shown in every kind of service. 

Similarly, Kohler Electric Plants supply current for emergency lights 
and wireless on ships. They light country homes and summer cottages, 
lighthouses and airway beacons. They floodlight excavating, dredging, and 
building operations. They furnish mobile power. The coupon will bring 
information about models for every purpose. 
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In addition to Optional Consumption, the 
committee (seemingly bent on creating 
phrases) also discussed Leisure Consump- 
tion—the fact that shorter hours of em- 
ployment produce longer hours of leisure 
and that less work and more play make 
Jack a good spender. The busy radio and 
cinema industries were cited as examples 
of Optional Consumers engaged in Leisure 
Consumption. 

Economic Balance. The past seven 
years have been characterized by an im- 
proved adjustment between production 
and consumption. “Once an intermittent 
starting and stopping of production-con- 
sumption was characteristic of the eco- 
nomic situation . . . overproduction was 
followed by a pause for consumption to 
catch up... there is now a more even 
flow from producer to consumer. .. . In 
many cases the rate of production-con- 
sumption seems to be fairly well under 
control.” 

Power. The committee had many a 
good word to say for the development of 
electric power, and some of those words 
might well have been interpreted as favor- 


able to the development of Superpower. 
“Factories need no longer cluster about 
the sources of power. Widespread inter- 
connection between power plants . . . has 
created huge reservoirs of power, so that 
abnormal conditions in one locality need 
not stop the wheels of industry. ...A 
home or farm wired for electricity is a dif- 
ferent economic unit from one which is 
not wired. Concerning electric flatirons, 
washing machines, vacuum cleaners, elec- 
tric refrigerators, it was pointed out that 
“we are still far from the saturation 
point.” 

Unemployment. “No serious cyclical 
fluctuations have characterized the period 
under review,” remarked the Committee, 
“so that unemployment due to the business 
cycle has not been marked.” In other 
words, business has been so consistently 
good that few workmen have lost jobs 
through “bad times.” The committee was, 
however, somewhat concerned over “tech- 
nological unemployment”—the jobs lost 
when man-power is supplarited by machine 
power, or when a man who knows how to 
operate only one type of machine finds 
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that a new mechanism has made both him 
and his machine archaic. New machines 
and processes, observed the committee, 
doubtless worked some hardship in indi- 
vidual cases, yet they also tended toward 
the greater good of society as a whole. 


Most famed committee member was 
Chairman Herbert Hoover, now U. S. 
President. An able bank messenger could 
promptly identify William Green, Julius 
Klein, John Jacob Raskob, Daniel Willard, 
Owen D. Young. Famed or near-famed 
but not so easily identified were Arch 
Wilkinson Shaw; Renick William Dunlap 





ArcH W. SHAW 
“Out of the horn of plenty come gifts for 
one and all.” 


(appointed Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 


ture in 1925); Max Mason (onetime 
[1925-28] University of Chicago head, 
now with the Rockefeller Foundation) ; 


Walter Folger Brown (U. S. Postmaster 
General); John Silsbee Lawrence (head of 
Ipswich |hosiery} Mills); Louis John 
Taber (Master of the National Grange) ; 
Lewis Eugene Pierson (President of U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce); George McFad- 
den (Philadelphia merchant who was one 
of the two U. S. civilian members of the 
Armistice Commission and holds a Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal bestowed by 
General Pershing); Adolph Caspar Miller 
(member of the Federal Reserve Board); 
Clarence M. Wood (Board chairman of 
American Radiator) and Edward Eyre 
Hunt (War correspondent, worker on Bel- 
gian Relief and head of Red Cross re- 
habilitation in France). 


The later deliberations of the commit- 
tee were presided over by Committeeman 
Arch Shaw, famed founder of the maga- 
zine System. Started as a house-organ by 
the Shaw-Walker Co. (card index systems) 
the magazine was so successful that it be- 
came a “regular” periodical. Later, when 
Shaw-Walker went into the steel furniture 
business, the partnership split along the 
line of steel furniture for Walker and the 
publishing of business magazines by Shaw. 
Mr. Shaw’s fame has, in the last decade, 
increased by reason of his aid and coun- 
sel to the Harvard School of business. 
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Musicians’ Plight 

Will the U. S. musician soon go where 
the motor is supposed to have sent the 
horse? That is the question which Presi- 
dent Joseph N. Weber of the American 
Federation of Musicians was trying to 
answer at the Federation’s convention in 
Denver this week. An unemployment 
crisis, now acute, started in 1926 when 
Warner Bros., as licensee of Western Elec- 
tric Co., introduced to Manhattan audi- 
ences the Vitaphone. In 1927, Fox Film 
Corp. gave its first public demonstration 
of Movietone. Today, approximately 
2,000 theatres throughout the land have 
been wired for sound picture showing. 

To cinema patrons the “talkies” are 
only a new form of amusement. But to 
the American Federation of Musicians 
they are an unprecedented affliction. Since 
the introduction of sound films, it is esti- 
mated that 35,000 musicians have been 
thrown out of work. As current contracts 
expire this number will grow fast. In some 
places, not even current contracts are sav- 
ing the musicians. 

Last week in San Francisco a lawsuit 
was pending under which the local union 
sought to compel various motion picture 
theatres which have installed sound equip- 
ment to employ members of the musicians’ 
union, under a contract entered into last 
year with Allied Amusement Industries. 

Another typical case is that of the Strand 
Theatre, Akron. The Strand’s musicians 
must remain in the pit six hours on Sun- 
day, three hours on week days, although 
they only play for 15 minutes per day 
since the installation of a sound apparatus. 
If they leave, their contract is broken. 

Local unions determine the number of 
men to constitute a theatre orchestra ac- 
cording to the size and type of the house. 
The cost of maintaining even so small an 
ensemble as 15 men at the average wage 
of $60 per week is $46,800 a year, ex- 
clusive. of a conductor. The cost of in- 
stalling a sound apparatus, according to 
the latest figures from Radio Corp. of 
America, is from $13,500 to $15,500 for a 
house seating 2.500 to 3,500; $9.000 for a 
theatre with a capacity of 750 to 1,250. 
Even plus the price of operation, the sav- 
ings to theatre owners are obvious, 
enormous. 

Where are the musicians to go? Three 
years ago it was practically impossible for 
a symphony manager to persuade a good 
man to change his job. Today there are 
20 applications for every vacancy. Except 
for the Boston Symphony, every orchestra 
is unionized. Each organization employs 
approximately 100 men. The minimum 
wage scale runs from $90 weekly (New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony) to $60. 
The cost of subsidizing a symphony or- 
chestra is staggering. Guarantors must be 
prepared to spend from $100,000 to $200,- 
ooo yearly. Under such circumstances, 
new symphony orchestras have not been 
and are unlikely to be springing up. 

Meanwhile, the average weekly demand 
for musicians at member-studios of the 
Association of Motion Picture Producers 
is from 150 to 175 players. Weekly pay 
checks for such positions run high, ranging 
from $350 to $600. But the average mu- 
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MAN WANTED 


In your town or city, there is a man of rare foresight and sound 
judgment. 

Perhaps he has retired from business, and time now hangs 
heavy on his hands.He is far too young and activeto be put outto 
pasture, and he just can't wait to get back into harness again. 

Or he may be a business man who is not satisfied with a 
6 or7 percent return on his outside investments...or a profes- 
sional man —a banker, a doctor, a lawyer — who is looking fora 
safe yet profitable “sideline” in which to invest his surplus 
earnings. 

Again, a father, more wise than indulgent,who has a son about 
ready to make his own way in the world, a son whom he wants 
to put into a business where he can be “on his own.” 

We're looking for such a man. He must be big enough, finan- 
cially, not to count pennies, yet big enough, in his thought, to 


realize that a penny-business is too profitable to be overlooked 


in these days of successful chains and multiplied earnings. 

To him, we offer an opportunity to secure the exclusive local 
franchise on a product in the ‘automatic merchandising field, 
backed by a $2,500,000 corporation that is old in exper- 
ience, yet young in vision... We promise him an office that 
will be rich in appointments but unusually sparing of overhead 
... every afternoon off for golf if he so wishes... and a gross 
yield from his investment of as high as 47 per cent. 

If you are that man, a letter will bring you detailed and spe- 
cific information on our exclusive franchise plan. Address the 
International Ticket Scale Corporation, Dept. 160, Seventeen 
East Forty-fifth Street, New York, N.Y. ‘‘STEP ON IT!’ 
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sician’ out of work is not qualified for the 
job. Only men of highest calibre are 
equipped for the delicate work of record- 
ing for synchronized sound films. And the 
cinema studios are already beginning to 
cut down the size of their recording per- 
sonnel. 

No solution is in sight. Where are 
35,000 men, trained to be violinists, saxo- 
phonists, drummers, trumpeters, to find 
work? 

Last week, bound to Denver, President 
Weber of the Musicians’ Federation 
jumped off and on his train anxiously at 
several cities, to ask questions, give advice, 
promise what he could. Small, German- 
born, energetic, “Joe” Weber used to be 
an able wind-man in the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony. The Musicians’ Union, largely 
“Joe” Weber’s work, is one of the strongest 
labor organizations in the land—or was, 
until talkies came. For himself, “Joe” 
Weber does not have to worry. Besides 
being a musician, he is a prosperous adept 
in the science-art of Citropractic. 


In Dietihation, 100 idle musicians, with 
Socialist and Federation support, last week 
announced a series of public concerts in 
the New York Coliseum. There they 
hope to draw a full audience of 15,000 
to hear produced, not reproduced, music 
at prices as low as 25 cents and 50 cents. 

oe 


Lehmann Dead 

A shadow fell over Bayreuth last week. 
From Berlin came news that she who had 
learned the music-drama gospel from the 
lips of the master, she who had created 
Isolde in America, she who had been 
called the greatest of Wagnerian singers, 
was gone. Lilli Lehmann was dead. 

Last November official Austria cele- 
brated her 80th birthday. White hair piled 
high like a coronet, figure carried as proud- 
ly as it once held Briinnhilde’s shield, Lilli 
Lehmann heard President Michael Hai- 
nisch confer on her the title of “Professor,” 
listened as he rehearsed her glorious per- 
formances at the Vienna Opera in the days 
of the Empire, her efforts in behalf of the 
Mozart Festivals in Salzburg. 

Born in Wirzburg, Bavaria, Lilli Leh- 
mann started her career as a coloratura 
soprana. Bellini and Donizetti were her 
gods. Then she met a little man with 
burning eyes. He was her mother’s former 
lover and he told her she must study /iis 
music. And so she abandoned her Trav- 
iata, her Mignon, her Carmen, and became 
instead an Elsa, a Briinnhilde, an Isolde. 
Soon she became world renowned as the 
great Wagner interpreter. In 1885 she 
went to the U. S., to the Metropolitan. 
City after city paid her tribute. Grover 
Cleveland and Andrew Carnegie were 
among her admirers. Still specializing in 
Wagner, she proved that she could excel 
in other music. Few singers today have a 
repertoire of more than 30 roles. Lilli 
Lehmann knew 168. 

Today she is mourned throughout the 
musical world. . Most distracted are her 
pupils, young girls to whom she gave the 
last years of her life. They adored her, 
studied day and night, waiting for her to 
tell them they were ready for their débuts, 
remembering what she had done once 
many years before for a favorite pupil, 
Geraldine Farrar. 
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No Episcopal Lobbies 


When Bishop James Edward Freeman, 
who read the funeral service of Presby- 
terian President Wilson, was chosen to 
head Washington’s great Episcopal Cathe- 
dral (Time, Oct. 19, 1925) many an ill- 
advised scrivener referred to the Cathe- 
dral as a U. S. Episcopal Vatican, to 
Bishop Freeman as its Pope. Then rumors 
were legion that the national headquarters 
of Episcopalians would be transferred to 
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“A subtle effort has been put forth in 
certain places. 


Washington from Manhattan. But, though 
committees still sporadically consider the 
question, the headquarters have remained 
where they were. Nevertheless, last week, 


when Bishop Freeman spoke to the annual 
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convention of his diocese, thoroughly con- 
demned church lobbying in Washington, 
his words might well have been paralleled 
to a papal dictum. They pointed” to“a 
policy which the national Episcopal 
Church had observed, and from which it 
would countenance no deviation. 

Said the Bishop: “The maintenance of 
any orgar’zed system designed to coerce 
legislators or to dictate legislation, state 
or national, is utterly foreign to a right 
conception of the Church’s function. .. . 
The founders of the Republic made clear 
the distinction between Church and State. 
. . . This principle has been carefully pre- 
served and maintained throughout our his- 
tory. Only in the past year has its con- 
sistency been questioned or its validity 
challenged. A subtle effort has been put 
forth in certain places to revive old ani- 
mosities and to renew old suspicions. . . . 
That we have the supreme right to judge 
men and parties by moral and ethical 
standards is generally conceded, but this 
does not mean the measuring of men and 
parties by their respective religious shib- 
boleths or affiliations. Nothing could be 
more subversive of the principles laid 
down by the fathers of our Republic than 
such a course.” 

There was no doubt that the Bishop 
had in mind the recent charges by Wash- 
ington Methodists, that Washington Cath- 
olics were lobbyists, the Catholic answer 
that not they, but the Methodists them- 
selves were the lobbyists (Time, May 13). 
Nor was there doubt last week that Bishop 
Freeman and his Church intended to have 
no such reproaches cast at them. 

—— —_—_—_ 


Baptists at Buffalo 


“Amen, Amen!” cried the delegates and 
they clapped their hands. 

“What Miss Rebman needs is a big 
brother—from now on I’m going to be 
her big Christian brother,” said Cleve- 
land’s Delegate E. A. Roberts. 

“TI refuse to be spit upon” said a Dean. 
“These rumors are hellish” said the dele- 
gate from Austin, Minn. The delegates 
thereupon thundered more Amens and 
clapped louder than ever... . 

There was little dignity or quietude at 
the convention in Buffalo last week of the 
Baptist Bible Union of North America. 
The Baptists were angry. They shook 
their fists and shouted. Sometimes they 
nearly struck each other. Presiding over 
them was Dr. Thomas T. Shields, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees of Des 
Moines University from which, last fort- 
night, he had expelled the entire faculty. 

Dr. Shields’s chins quivered with emo- 
tion when he addressed the delegates. The 
majority cheered him, inferentially hissing 
his enemy, Dr. Harry Wayman, expelled 
President of Des Moines University, 
whose face is infinitely sad and who last 
week said: “If it were possible to banish 
Dr. Shields to some island under the sea, 
a great step would be taken in the interest 
of humanity but great injustice would be 
done to the fish of the sea.” 

The Shields-Wayman controversy which 
everybody discussed at the Buffalo con- 
vention had reached its high point the 
week prior in a student egg-and-rock riot 
at Des Moines University (True, May 
20). Dr. Shields, as President of the 
Trustees, demanded from University Presi- 
dent Wayman the expulsion of six mem- 


bers of the faculty. To Fundamentalist 
Shields these members looked like Mod- 
ernists. But President Wayman would 
make no expulsions. Followed the Shields 
expulsion of the whole faculty, the riot, 
and then a court order.restraining the 
Shields action and making possible last 
week resumption of recitations, lectures at 
the University. It was with these things 
that the irate Buffalo convention dealt. 
President Wayman did not attend the 
convention. But Dean Earl C. Calloway of 
the College of Pharmacy was there as his 
defender. He heard Dr. Shields charge 
that Dr. Wayman mismanaged the Uni- 
versity, that he claimed academic degrees 
which were not rightly his. But when he 
tried to answer the charges, Dr. Shields 
would not yield the floor. Finally the 
Dean was allowed to speak, and then he 
found that most of the delegates would 
not listen to him. He therefore left the 
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BAPTIST SHIELDS 


His adversary wished him “to some island 
under the sea.” 

convention and started another at the 

Hotel Tourraine. 

To this convention came nearly 100 
delegates. They heard the ‘Dean repeat the 
anti-Shields accusations which Des Moines 
students had made last fortnight. These 
were that Dr. Shields and the University’s 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Edith Rebman, 
had been morally turpitudinous in Los 
Angeles, Cal., and Waterloo, Iowa, that 
he and Miss Rebman, both Canadians, 
were un-American, favored Canadian stu- 
dents, that he and Miss Rebman spied on 
students and the faculty, caused mistrust, 
friction. 

Meanwhile, the original convention 
closed by re-electing Dr. Shields president | 
and Miss Rebman secretary-treasurer of 
the board of Des Moines trustees and of 
the Baptist Bible Union. Cleveland’s 
Delegate Roberts, “big Christian brother” 
to Miss Rebman, was elected first vice 
president. 
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The Des Moines students sent a tele- | 
gram to Buffalo declaring they would not | 
return to the University after this college 
year. Dr. Shields said they were “mis- 
informed.” Dean Calloway said the situa- | 
tion was hopeless. | 
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Taft on Feather-Heads 


Chief Justice William Howard Taft last 
week spoke about education to members 
of Psi Upsilon, his Yale fraternity, who 
were convening in Washington. Roundly 
did Mr. Taft rebuke undergraduates who 
went to college for social reasons and 


Mr. CHIEF JUSTICE 
He felt like resorting to profanity. 


those who, once there, overstressed the 
extra-curricular. 

Said he: “When a man grows old as I 
have, he then feels like resorting to pro- 
fanity, as he ought not to do, at the mis- 
conception of life and the use of the uni- 
versities by feather-headed young men 
that don’t look ahead to know the oppor- 
tunities they have and to appreciate these 
opportunities. . . . I don’t want to criti- 
cize athletics or a great many extra- 
curriculum duties, but I think there is a 
great deal of time and money wasted on 
these things. . . . We must get our public 
and private schools down to a simpler 
curriculum.” 


Girard’s Day 


Last week, many hundred alumni re- 
turned to the campus of Girard College, 
Philadelphia’s great school for orphans. 
Ninety-eight years ago Stephen Girard, the 
college founder, whose motto was “To rest 
is to rust,” had died. Alumni, whenever 
— can, go back to Girard for Founder’s 

ay. 

But not all the Girard alumni ambled, 
as they usually do, placidly and gregari- 
ously about the halls of their undergradu- 
ate years. Several seemed perturbed, some 
even seemed alarmed last week. What 
disturbed them was a rumor that their 
college endowment—77 millions, or eight 
millions less than Harvard’s (greatest U. 
S. endowment )—might fall into political 
hands and be spirited away. 

Such alumni pointed to Girard Trustee 
Francis Shunk Brown, an attorney who 
has often friended Pennsylvania’s U. S. 
Senator-suspect William Scott Vare, and 
to Albert M. Greenfield, a realtor recently 
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elected to the Board of Trustees. Realtor 
Greenfield has been a large contributor to 
Vare election funds. Trustees of Girard 
are elected by the Judges of the Common 
Pleas Court, whom Senator-suspect Vare 
reputedly controls. If the Judges should 
have occasion to elect more Vare men to 
be Girard trustees, what, wondered the 
alarmed alumni, might happen to the huge 
Girard endowment? 

Calmer alumni pointed to Girard trus- 
tees like Lawyer Owen Josephus Roberts, 
whom President Coolidge chose as special 
Federal prosecutor in the Oil Scandals 
(Time, Feb. 25, 1924), and William H. 
Kingsley, a Girard alumnus. They felt 
sure that trustees like these would keep 
intact the Girard endowment, even sup- 
posing that Senator-suspect Vare might be 
covetous, which seemed to them imprac- 
tical if not incredible. 


Born in Bordeaux, France, Stephen 
Girard arrived in the U. S. as a ship’s 
cabin boy. At odd times he was merchant, 
mariner, banker. When he died he was 
considered one of the richest men in the 
U. S. Blind in his right eye from an early 
accident, he used, in the 1820’s, to wear his 
hair long, and tied into a short pigtail. 
Always he wore a white neckcloth and a 
Revolution-style coat. He left his fortune 
to charity and to his college. His beauti- 
ful insane wife died before him. 

So meticulous was his will that he 
specified even the balconies and kinds of 
doors which Girard College should have. 
Because he wished “to keep the tender 
minds of orphans . . . free from the ex- 
citements which clashing doctrines and 
sectarian controversies are so apt to pro- 
duce,” he enjoined that no ecclesiastic 
might teach at the college. 

By Pennsylvania law an orphan is a 
fatherless child. By the terms of the 
Girard will, Philadelphia male orphans 
have precedence in entering the college, 
may be followed, in order, by orphans 
from Pennsylvania, New York, New 
Orleans. But so many orphans has Penn- 
sylvania that no New York City or New 
Orleans boy has yet been able to attend 
Girard. There are now 1,667 boys in 
Girard. When each is graduated he will 
leave Girard with a practical education, 
three new suits, six shirts, six pairs of 
socks, one hat, three pairs of shoes, two 
neckties, four suits of underwear, two 
suits of pajamas, one raincoat, one over- 
coat, one suitcase, one trunk. 

Chief Vollmer’s Department 

In Berkeley, Calif., where towers the 
great University of California, certain 
residents have sometimes said: “Crime is 
on the decrease. Well, here’s to crime.” 
Such frivolous toasts would not be pro- 
posed in August Vollmer’s presence, but it 
is to him that should go credit for Berke- 
ley’s low percentage of crime. August 
Vollmer is Berkeley’s Chief of Police. He 
has never been to college. Nevertheless, 
he was appointed, last week, Professor of 
Police Administration at the University of 
Chicago to which Yale’s Law School Dean 
Robert Maynard Hutchins, 30, has just 
been elected President (Time, May 6). 
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In Berkeley, people wondered if crime 
would now begin to increase. At the 
University of Chicago, “the entire re- 
sources of the University, not only in 
social sciences, but in the natural and 
physical sciences as well, including physics, 
chemistry, medicine, psychiatry and an- 
thropology,” waited to assist Chief Voll- 
mer, whose new duties begin October 1. 

Professor Vollmer’s department will 
study police administration in the U. S. 
and Europe, formulate standards of police 
practice. His courses will be correlated to 
existing courses in psychology, crimi- 
nology. Vollmer graduates who become 
policemen will be courteous, gentle, intel- 
ligent.* Vollmer graduates who become 
chiefs of police will be scientific. They 
will allow no punching in the basements 
of precinct headquarters, they will frown 
on “third degrees.” Instead of third de- 
grees they will use Professor Vollmer’s 
famed “lying machine’—a combined 
stethoscope and sphygmanometer which 
records by the quivering of a malicious 
needle the pulse-acceleration, the delicate 
increase of blood pressure, usually attend- 
ing an unpracticed lie. 

Although less famed in the East than 














PoLice-PROFESSOR VOLLMER 
Sphygmanometer for nightstick. 


New York’s Police Commissioner Grover 
Aloysius Whalen, Chief Vollmer in the 
West is considered “the greatest U. S. 
police chief.” England’s Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Home Office Arthur Lewis 
Dixon recently hailed him as “the one 
American policeman and criminologist re- 
spected in Europe.” When the Illinois As- 
sociation of Criminal Justice turned to 
studying the Chicago police, Chief Voll- 
mer was consulted. When Detroit, Los 
Angeles, Havana, San Diego reorganized 
their police forces, Chief Vollmer helped. 

The Chicago Police Administration De- 
partment will not be the only one of its 
kind in the U. S. Last week, Northwestern 
University announced that it, too, would 
offer similar courses. 


*In Omaha, under Chief of Police John J. 
(“Gentleman Jack”) Pszanowski, policemen too 
are courteous. Chief Pszanowski allows no arm- 
twisting, no hose-beating, ne “third degrees. 
He is said to have used his night-stick only 
twice in his career. 








Made so fine 


It cannot be made for the Many 


HE very qualities which 

make Pierce-Arrow the finest 
motor car in America are those 
which cannot be reproduced in 
great volume. 


If Pierce-Arrows could be sup- 
plied by the tens of thousands, they 
would find eager purchasers. But 
the cars would bear no relation- 
ship to today’s Pierce-Arrows. 


The new Straight Eight, for ex- 


ample, embodies superb artistry of 
design and the finest sort of hand 


craftsmanship—processes which 
cannot be mechanically multiplied. 


There can be no doubt that this 
ultra-modern creation of Pierce- 
Arrow has arrived at the psycho- 
logical moment. Its long, low- 
swung slenderness makes bulk and 
avoirdupois utterly unfashionable 
among fine motor cars. 


Alongside is a 1929 version of a 
1915 Pierce-Arrow illustration 
which is reproduced below. Four- 
teen years do make a difference 
in a motor car’s design, but not 
in its distinction—not if the car 
is a Pierce- Arrow! 
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From $2775 to $8200, at Buffalo 
In the purchase of a car from income, 
the average allowance usually more than 
covers the initial Pterce-Arrow payment. 


PIERCE-ARROW 





Now it’s 


UNANIMOUS 


“T’d walk a mile 
for a Camel.” 


“So would I.” 


© 1929, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N.C. 








